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K/r  AaftMUV-  they  will  dismiss  prejucice,  and  examine  for  them-  only  the  erection,  but  the  establishment  and  endow 

- - - - selves  fairly  and  candidly.  ment  of  many  of  their  richest  and  most  ancient  col 

- - ; - Semiu  cprie.  We  proceed,  now,  to  consider  the  objects  and  ef-  leges,  to  monarchs  who  were  members  and  patrons 

Tranquil!*  per  vriutem  patet  unica  vit*.— 7uc.  fpcts  of  masonry  and  its  kindred  institution  of  anti-  of  our  order,  and  to  several  of  our  grand  masters 

■  7^  I  7^  quity,  and  the  benehts  which  they  have  conferred  themselves;  and  they  were  masons  who  reared  those 

MR.  HUNTER’S  ADDRESS.  upon  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  masonry  in  vast  and  grand  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  York,  St 

[Concluded  from  pagr  2b«.  ]  its  earlier  periods,  as  well  as  the  mote  ancient  socie-  Paul’s,  Rochester  an  others,  those  glorious  temples 

And  if  we  examine,  so  far  as  history  will  enable  ties,  were  operative  as  well  as  speculative,  and  taught  of  the  living  God — 

us,  into  the  principles  and  ceremonies  of  these  sev-  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  particularly  those  “  Thro’ whoM  long  drawn  aUlei  and  fretted  vaults 
eral  societies,  and  of  masonry,  we  will  find  a  won-  connected  with  architecture.  In  this  operative  cha-  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise,” 
derful  accordance,  which  clearly  proves  their  com  racter  the  world  is  indebted  to  them  for  many  grand  and  to  enter  the  portals  of  which  611s  the  heart  with 
mon  source  and  intimate  connection.  The  limits  of  and  magnificent  edifices,  and  many  useful  and  bene-  a  solemn  awe,  and  raises  the  soul  in  sublime  devc 
this  address  will  not  permit  a  minute  investigation  ficial  inventions.  It  is  to  the  ^yptian  societies  tion. 

of  this  interesting  subject.  SutTice  it  to  say,  tliat  in  that  we  arc  to  ascribe  those  stupenduuus  monuments  These  are  a  few,  and  hut  a  few,  of  the  many  note 
jll  of  them  the  candidate  for  initiation  was  examin-  uf  art  and  labour,  the  temples  of  Memphis  and  of  rious  and  substantial  benefits  which  operative  ma 
edaud  his  merits  pronounced  upon  by  persons  ap-  Thebes,  and  the  awful  pyramids  themselves;  and  it  sonry  and  its  kindred  institutions  have  conferred  up 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  'fhat  he  advanced  from  was  the  Dyonisian  Artificers  who  invented  the  three  on  tne  world.  Surely  they  are  worthy  of  praise  and 
one  degree  to  another  as  found  worthy  by  his  progress  primitive,  chaste,  and  beautiful  orders  of  Grecian  gr»titude,  not  denunciation  and  persecution.  Sure 
m  science  and  virtue:  which  science  was  taught  architecture.  It  was  under  their  happy  auspices,  ly  where  the  fruit  is  thus  good,  the  tree  cannot  be 
nnd  virtue  inculcated  by  emblems  and  symbols,  ma-  that,  evil. 

ny  of  which  correspond  precisely  with  those  now  ”  First,  unadorn’d  and  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  mie.  Masonry,  however,  has  for  several  centuries  been 

used  by  masons.  The  initiated  were  bound  to  secre-  TheIonicnext,wiUideccntmatrongrace,herairypillarheaTf.l;  cliieKy  speculative:  in  this  character  it  is  its  object 
jf  by  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  a  breach  of  Luxurtani  last,  the  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath.  teach  a  pure  system  of  morality  by  appropriate 

the  obligation  brought  inevitable  disgrace:  thus  Ho-  'f^e  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  sev-  and  impressive  ceremonies  and  symbols,  and  to  en- 
race,  though  not  one  of  the  initiated,  says,  “  Vetabo  en  wonders  of  the  world,  by  burning  which  a  wretch  force  the  practice  of  these  precepts  by  sanctions 
jui  Cereris  sacrum  vulgarit”* — I  will  shun  him  who  sought  an  infamous  immortality,  was  the  workman-  powerful  and  solemn.  Justice,  fidelity,  temperance, 
aould  divulge  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Eleusis. —  ship  of  their  hands.  The  famed  Parthenon  at  Athens,  fortitude,  charity,  and  brotherly  love,  are  the  virtues 
The  brethren  were  taught  to  know  each  other  by  and  all  the  remains  of  sculpture  and  of  architecture  which  should  adorn  the  masonic  character.  A  ma- 
words  and  signs;  they  were  divided  into  lodges  and  scattered  over  the  classic  regions  of  Greece  and  lo-  son  is  taught  to  be  fair  and  open  in  all  his  dealings, 
presided  over  by  masters  and  wardens,  and  the  more  which  even  in  their  ruin  and  decay  are  the  modelling  his  conduct  towards  all  men  on  the  square 

opulent  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  exigences  of  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  furnish  the  only  of  honesty,  and  persevering  through  lire  the  unswer- 
the  poorer.  The  Essenes,  out  more  immediate  pre-  study  for  modern  artists  and  connoisseurs,  came  ving  perpendicular  of  rectitude.  He  must  be  faith- 

Ifcessors,  admitted  no  women  into  their  lodges,  and  perfect  from  their  hands,  and  will  ever  exist  as  ful  and  true  to  his  promises,  ever  keeping  his  word 

ibolished  all  distinction  ol  rank  there,  save  the  nat-  unrivalled  monuments  of  their  skill  :  nay,  the  temple  though  it  be  to  his  loss.  He  is  to  confine  all  his 
iral  and  just  precedence  due  to  superiority  in  lib-  of  the  living  God,  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  in  which  passions  and  desires  by  the  compass  of  moderation, 
erality,  science,  and  virtue.  There  are  many  other  Jehovah  deigned  to  dwell  with  a  visible  presence,  not  merely  practising  temperance  in  his  habits,  but 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  ceremonies  of  these  so-  was  designed  by  masons’  skill  and  framed  by  masons’  repressing  and  controlling  the  inordinate  covetous- 
cieties  and  the  secret  forms  of  masonry,  which  must  hands.  And  yet  there  be  those  who  dare  pronounce  ness  of  wealth,  a 
convince  every  manvn  of  the  correctness  of  this  ac-  order  unholy^  who  dare  iinpu>usly  condemn  that  Vice  of  oitioas  mien, 

countof  our  origin,  but  which  to  declare  would  be  which  God  Almighty  has  approved.  ...  Which  to  b«  hattd  needs  but  to  bei^en;” 

unlawful:  those  which  1  have  named,  however  are  '^he  discoveries  of  these  ancient  societies  in  the  a  vice  which  “  hardens  all  within  and  petrifies  the 
tufficient  to  convince  any  but  the  wilf  uUy  incredu-  sciences,  particularly  those  of  astronomy,  geometry,  feelings;”  a  vice  which  converts  man  into  a  beast  of 
'ous,  and  nothing  that  I  couW soy  would  remove  an  ‘he  mathematics,  were  undoubtedly  great,  as  prey,  prowling  through  society,  and  devouring  all 
unbelief  founded  in  prejudice.  appears  both  from  the  perfection  of  their  works  of  who  may  fall  within  his  fatal  grasp.  Every  mason 

Very  early  in  the  Christian  era  our  order  assumed  ‘he  hieroglyphic  records  of  their  lear-  is  the  depository  of  secrets  which  he  is  bound  to  pre 

lU  present  stvle  aiid  n  .me,  for  we  are  told  that  Alba-  '^he  47lh  proposition  of  Euclid,  in  itself  a  serve  at  the  hazard  of  every  suliering,  and  even  ol 

nos,  commonly  called  St.  Alban,  who  was  the  pro-  valuable  gift,  and  without  a  practical  applica-  death  itself;  and  he  knows  not  when  he  may  be  cal- 

to-m.irtyr  for  Christianity  in  Great  Britain,  wa«  a  which,  no  mason  or  carpenter  can  raise  a  led  upon  to  exert  his  patience  and  firmness.  We 

mason,  and  a  great  encourager  of  the  order ;  ’so  also  plumb  corner,  was  the  discovery,  the  Eureka,  of  Py-  have  already  seen  what  the  Templars  had  to  endure, 
was  St.  Austin,  who  came  from  France  to  England,  .  and  long  after  that,  in  1738,  Pope  Lugenius  thun 

m557,  and  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  craft  i*  Je^fend  to  more  modern  times,  after  masonry  dered  from  the  V  alican  a  bull,  dvnouucing  spiritual 

founding  the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  Rochester  assumed  its  present  form  and  name,  we  find  the  excommunication  and  temporal  torments  against  all 
and  others-  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York  from’  trading  associations  of  freemasons  travelling  through  masons;  and  the  walls  of  the  accursed  Inquisition, 
which  we  spring,  and  under  which  we  work,  wases-  Kiirope  and  adorning  every  country  with  splendid  it  Florence,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal,  re-echoed  to 
tablished  by  a  charter  from  King  Athalstane’  grand-  appropriated  to  purposes  useful  and  beneti-  the  groans  of  our  brethren,  stretched  upon  the  r.ack 

son  of  Alfred  the  Great  1119*26.  Since  which  time  cial  to  man  or  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God.  In  Eng-  andenduriiigallthetortureswhichmaliccrouldde- 
.masonry  has  uninterruptedly  continued  to  exist,  with  I'lnd  alone  they  built  the  civil  edifices  of  Guildhall,  vise  or  cruelty  inflict.  Nay,  even  in  this  boasted 
different  degrees  of  prosperity,  ever  flourishing  in  'Vhitehall  Palace,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  fust  age  of  civilization  and  tolerauce,  this  I9th  century, 
times  of  peace  and  in  the  comparatively  free  gov-  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London  and  VV’estmins-  have  we  not  seen  masons  doomed  to  ignominious 
eminent  of  great  Britain,  »nd  ever  hated  and  perse-  ‘**«  Tower,  itself  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity  'deaths  by  the  vile  and  biggotted  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
cuted  bv  the  despots  and  bigots  of  the  continent.  and  so  interesting  from  the  historical  recollections  and  a  cruel  and  intolerant  Pope?  Fortitude.lheie- 
This  IS  a  plain,  and  it  appears  to  mo  a  rational  ac-  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  renowned  archi-  fore,  my  brethren,  under  suffering,  is  essential  to  the 
cniiiit  of  the  origin  of  our  order.  We  submit  it  to  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were  masonic  character,  and  is  taught,  as  you  know,  by 

the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens  hoping  that  both  grand  masters  of  the  order,  and  when,  in  166<i,  o  ir  most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies.  But 

_  *  ®  London  was  nearly  consumed  by  the  great  fire,  Sii  i  harity  and  brotherly  love  are  the  keystone  of  the 

.z,.  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  surveyor  generaU.irch  which  sustains  our  order — the  cement  which 

rebuilding  of  the  binds  the  fabric  t  ogether  .and  renders  it  compact  and 


ly  refutei  that*\c“VeTo'£r,’'ElS  nevertheless  suqceeded  in  greatly  improving  must  not  be  th=“  ‘^•nptv  thing  called  friendship  by 

wh'i  clvarly  shows  that  anlrsi  Virgil  were  nn«  of  the  initiated,  the  regularity,  beauty,  and  convenience  of  the  City,  me  wcrid,  “which  follows  wealth  or  lame,  but 
he  rm//./  not  have  detcribed  these  ceremoaics,  and  if  he  were’  and  actually  converted  that  awful  calamity  into  a  leaves  the  wretch  to  wecp^’  No,  it  must  be  of  ster 
he  ujou'd  not.  hemg.  as  he  was  represented  to  have  been,  an  blessing,  for  from  that  time  the  terrible  scourge  of  ner  and  more  durable  slufl';  no,  the  chain  of  masonic 

theplague  was  heard  of  no  more.  .Those  seats  of  fr.iternW.y  must  not  only  endure  but  brighten  i.i  the 
vulgar  mythology  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  that  they  science  and  of  the  mu6es,the  universities  of  Oxford  furnace  of  adversity.  11  danger  threatens,  each 
taught  the  all  important  truth  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  and  of  Cambridge,  to  which  every  scholartwoks  with  tiue  brother  stands  as  a  warden  on  a  tower,  ready 
punuluneats  (jjjgj  reverence  and  gratitude,  are  indebted  for  not  to  warn  us  of  its  approach;  if  diflicuUies  ctnl>arra..x 
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here  are  faithful  bosoms  in  which  we  may  fearlessly 
repose  confidence,  and  here  are  affectionate  and  true 
friends  ready  to  soothe  us  by  their  attentions,  sus¬ 
tain  us  by  their  influence,  and  direct  us  by  their  coun¬ 
sels.  Does  the  mildew  of  poverty  blight  the  har¬ 
vest  of  our  hopes — here,  in  this  desert  world,  from 
the  open  hands  of  our  brethren,  flows  a  stream  cf 
bounty  to  refresh  and  revive  them.  To  this  source 
the  poor  brother  may  apply  without  feeling  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  necessity,  without  fearing  “  the 
proud  man’s  contumely  and  the  rich  man’s  scorn.’’ 
In  fine,  in  prosperity  masonry  will  make  you  happi¬ 
er,  because  it  will  make  you  better;  it  will  cultivate 
your  benevolent  feelings,  and  afford  you  an  expand¬ 
ed  theatre  on  which  to  exercise  them;  it  will  soften 
all  the  asperities  of  life,  and  render  social  intercourse 
safe  and  pleasant;  and  if 

“  On  life’k  tenipciluoiu  maiu, 

Misl'orlune  niurtliv  *ail; 

If  laithful,  wife,  au<f  brave,  in  vain. 

Woe,  want,  and  exile,  yon  s uitain, 

Uvneaththe  fickle  irale:” 

Where,  O  where,  in  this  world,  will  you  find  so  se¬ 
cure  a  haven, in  which  to  refit  your  shattered  bark,, 
as  the  bosom  of  a  lodge  ?  ‘ 

To  promote  this  expanded  benevolence,  and  unite 
men  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  in  one 
band  of  brotherhood,  masonry  has  always  possessed 
an  universal  language.  This  language  consists  of 
signs  and  words,  and  addresses  itself  to  our  three 
most  active  and  faithful  senses — feeling,  hearing, 
and  seeing.  liy  this  language  masons  can  corres¬ 
pond  in  almost  every  physical  situation,  in  a  crowd 
as  well  as  in  private,  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the 
light,  and  at  a  distance  as  well  as  nigh  at  hand.  In 
this  point  of  view,  masonry  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vant.ige  to  all  way-faring  men,  to  mariners,  those 
who  go  down  in  ships  to  the  great  deep,  to  soldiers, 
anil  all  who  are  exposed  to  perils  by  flood  or  field. 
How  often  it  has  relieved  the  way.-worn  traveller, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing,  I  need  only  re¬ 
fer  to  the  a'most  daily  experience  of  my  brethreii 
to  prove:  and  oft,  and  oft,  has  tho  ship- wrecked 
mariner  owed  his  s.alvation  from  a  watery  g  avc  t  > 
the  grand  hailing  sign  of  our  order,  which  spoke,  ti 
his  faithful  brethren  on  the  shore,  a  voice  louder  tlnm 
the  winds  and  the  waves.  Nay,  even  in  the  din  nf 
battle,  the  fierce  joy  of  the  combat,  when  fi  rocitv 
rages,  and  mercy  sighs  fire  well,  has  the  bei  ign  spit 
it  of  masonry  interposed,  stayed  the  uplifted  sahre, 
and  spared  the  blood  of  the  prostrate  victim. 

In  17-48,  Monsieur  Preveiot,  a  gentleman  of  the 
French  navy,  was  sl  ip-wrecked  on  one  of  the  re¬ 
mote  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  his  ship  In 
lust  his  all,  and  landed  naked  and  destitute.  Hu  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  viceroy,  who  chanced  to  be  a 
mason;  the  viceroy  immediately  gave  him  the  sign 
of  our  order;  it  was  cheerfully  responded  to.  Pre- 
verot  was  taken  to  the  palace,  treated  with  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  a  prince  and  the  kindnes»of  a  brother, 
and  when,  in  a  short  time,  a  vessel  touched  at  the 
island,  on  her  voyage  to  France,  he  was  furnished 
with  money  to  transport  him  to  his  native  land,  and 
dismissed,  loaded  with  favors  and  presents. 

And  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Uetlingen,  in  1743, 
one  of  the  French  guards  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  was  so  entangled  in  the  fall  that  he  could 
not  extricate  himself.  While  in  this  situation,  an 
English  dragoon  was  gallopping  towards  him  with 
his  sabre  raised  to  despatch  his  foe.  With  difficulty 
the  Frenchman  makes  the  sign  of  a  m.tsun;  imme¬ 
diately  all  ferocity  departs  from  the  countenance  of 
the  dragoon, his  sword  falls  innocently  by  his  side; 
he  dismounts,  embraces  and  relieves  his  lute/oc,  now 
brother. 

These  are  two  of  numerous  similar  instances  which 
might  be  recounted,  did  time  permit. 

I  have  thus,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  presented 
you  with  a  view  of  what  I  helkve  to  be  the  true  or¬ 
igin  of  our  order,  and  with  what  I  know  to  be  a  fiiir, 
though  a  faint,  representation  of  its  principles,  ob¬ 
jects,  and  effects.  To  divulge  more  of  our  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  mysteries  would  be  contrary  to  that  obliga¬ 
tion  to  secresy  of  which  you  are  all  aware;  but  wc 
do  deel-Te  upon  OUT  words,  as  men  and  as  masons, 
that  that  w  hicli  is  hidden  is  as  pure  and  as  innocent 
as  that  whiih  is  proclaimed;  and  we  do  not  wish  you 
to  rely  on  these  assurances  .ilone,  but  to  reason  ra- 
lionallv  and  logically  from  the  purity  of  that  which 
•s  revealed  to  the  necessary  purity  of  that  which  is 


concealed.  And  w’e  call  as  vouchers  a  host  of  wor¬ 
thies  who  in  every  age  and  every  nation  have  adorn¬ 
ed  our  order.  It  were  easy  to  swell  this  catalogue 
fir  beyond  the  limits  of  this  address,  but  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ears  two  names  must  be  sufficient:  the  names  of 
vV'ashinrton  and  Franklin  must  act  as  a  pass 
word  to  the  regard  and  confidence  of  every  true  l  it 
izen  and  virtuous  man.  Both  these  illustrious  nitui 
were  active  and  zealous  masons  throughout  their 
lives,  and  did.much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
craft.  Franklin  introduced  masonry  into  Fennsyl- 
I  Vania,  and  himself  presided  over  the  first  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  so  long  ago  as  1734;  and  Washington, 
then  but  a  youth,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  ot 
surveying,  is  said  to  have  held  the  first  lodge  which 
ever  met  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  cave  in  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  not  far  from  Charlestown — a 
pl.ice  which  should  be  consecrated  by  the  pilgrimage 
of  masons.  And  in  after  life,  when  this  great  chie  f 
had  attained  the  summit  ol  human  glory,  he  ever 
continued  fervently  attached  to  the  order,  and  sus- 
t.iinedand  promoted  it  by  his  example  and  influence. 
If,  then,  you  denounce  and  reprobate  us,  you  de¬ 
nounce  and  reprobate  Washington  and  Franklin, 
your  two  greatest  benefactors. 

My  brethren,  to  your  keeping  is  entrusted  the  ho¬ 
nor  and  welfare  of  this  ancient  and  noble  order;  you 
stand  solemnly  pledged,  not  merely  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  ceremonies,  but  to  the  practice  of  the 
precepts  of  masonry.  Founded  in  purity  and  pano¬ 
plied  by  the  armour  of  virtue,  masonry  may  proud¬ 
ly  bid  defiance  to  her  foreign  foes.  But  al.ts!  it  i 
her  sons,  w'ho,  by  their  evil  deeds  and  gross  vices, 
too  often  raise  the  uarricidal  arm  against  th.it  bo¬ 
som  which  has  chcrislied  and  nourished  them,  and 
labored  to  teach  them  better  things.  Let  us,  my  de  r 
brethren,  strive  to  remove  this  reproach.  Let  us, 
for  Ciud’s  s.ike,  avoid  that  fatal  idolatry  which  wor 
ships  the  syinl'ol  while  it  nei^Iectsand  ilespi.-es  tin 
virtue  which  it  represents.  Unconnected  wiili  their 
moral  intent  and  praitical  utility,  the  icreinonie 
of  masonry  are  miserable  mummery,  worse  th  i 
a  sounding  brass,  more  empty  than  a  tinkling  cym 
oil. 

Above  all,  let  me  beseech  you,  my  brethren,  who 
.ire  in  connection  with  regular  lodges,  to  guard  ti 
prrtals  of  those  sacred  places  against  all  cowan-, 
f-vvs  droppers,  and  impostors.  Scrntiiii/.e  with  vigi- 
'  tiice  the  character  of  all  candidates  for  initiation, 
ind  apply  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  order,  to 
all  the  initiated  wh.ise  conduct  may  deserve  it.  Lci 
no  disposition  to  s’^ell  your  numbers  induce  you  to 
.idmit  the  unworthy,  and  no  false  delicacy  restrain 
you  from  punishing  the  vicious. 

To  the  uninili.'ited  I  would  say;  Judge  us  Wit' 
charity; — “  Oh  gently  scan  your  brother  man,”  and 
recollect  that  to  step  aside  is  human.  What  of  evil 
you  may  perceive  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  ma¬ 
sons,  ascribe  it  to  its  true  source,  that  common  vice 
of  human  nature,  which  you  have  thisd.iy  heard  so 
feelingly  described  by  our  reverend  brother,  and 
not  to  masonry,  which,  though  it  may  not  make  met. 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  certainly  makes  them 
better  than  they  would  be  without  it.  We  pretend 
to  no  power  to  change  the  heart,  or  uproot  tliis  in 
hcrent  depravity;  this  is  the  work  of  God  alone,  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  way  he  has  ordain 
ed.  But  this  we  do  say,  that  tlie  morality  of  ina 
sonry  is  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  This  we  do  say, 
that  though  all  masons  would  certainly  be  better, 
far  better,  if  they  were  also  true  Christians,  that  n 
true  Christian  ever  was  made  worse  bv  being  a  true 
mason;  and  in  support  of  these  assertions,  we  confi¬ 
dently  and  joyfully  refer  to  the  lives  and  conduct 
of  our  pious  brethren,  who,  fortunately,  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  masonry,  have  united  both  charac¬ 
ters. 

It  would  be  both  impolitic  and  ungallant  in  me,  to 
close  this  address  without  a  few  words  to  our  fair 
sisters.  We  are  aware  that  our  enemies,  taking  ad 
vantage  of  that  regulation  that  excludes  fem.iles 
from  our  lodges,  have  endeavored  to  prejudice  you 
against  us:  and  we  are  aware  that,  in  a  less  i  ivilized 
period,  they  have  but  to  well  sui  i  eedcd.  But  wi 
trust,  we  believe,  that  our  f.iir  country-women  are 
too  enlightened,  too  tolerant,  to  be  actuated  by  mo 
tives  which  governed  the  haughty  and  tyrranical 
Elizabeth  of  England,  or  which  in'hienced  the  cor 
rupt  and  dissolute  females  of  Vi*iina,  when  the) 
extorted  an  edict  against  our  order  from  Maria  The¬ 


resa.  Believe  me,  masonry  inculcates  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  sex ;  that  it  teaches  us,  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  them,  to  be  kind,  just,  and  sin¬ 
cere;  and  particularly  to  extend  towards  the  wid 
.>ws  or  orphans  of  brother  masons,  the  same  reliel 
nut  affection  that  we  would  have  given  to  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  in  their  life  times.  The  reasons 
vhy  females  are  excluded  from  our  lodges,  are  suffi. 
I  iently  obvious.  Masonry  was  originally,  as  we 
have  seen,  operative,  ctiially  engaged  in  arcbiiec- 
ture;  these  toils  and  labors  were  but  ill  adapted  to 
the  tender  and  delicate  frames  of  this  most  beauti 
fill,  this  Corinthian  order  of  beings;  they  were 
therefore,  originally  excluded  from  regard  and  re¬ 
spect — not  contempt  or  suspicion — and  when,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  masonry  ceased  to  be  o[)erative,  and  be 
came  speculative,  the  fraternity  preserved  the  an 
cient  land  marks  and  regulations,  and  this  among 
(he  number;  and  they  were  right  in  so  doing;  for 
though  man,  tated  to  engage  in  all  the  toils  and  tur¬ 
moils  of  this  world,  by  nature  turbulent  and  violent, 
may  need  all  the  aids  and  protections  of  masonry 
■ind  require  all  its  restraints  and  obligations — to  wo¬ 
man,  lovely  woman!  born  to  bloom  and  llotirish  best 
in  calm  domestic  quiet,  whose  avocations  rarely  lead 
her  beyond  the  lintel  of  her  door,  and  to  whom  kind 
Heaven  h.is  given  a  disposition  mild  and  soft  as  sum¬ 
mer  zephyrs  are — to  woman  the  duties  of  masonry 
would  be  but  an  interruption,  its  obligations  *n  un¬ 
necessary  incumbrance. 

ElaSCTIOK  or  OFFICIiaS. 


Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  grand  uiiniial  convocation  of  the  Gram, 
.'idge  of  Kentucky  which  commenced  its  session  m 
Lexington,  on  the  28th  August,  the  following  uffi 
ers  were  elei  ted : — 

M.  VV.  Samuel  Daveiss,  of  Harroilsbur:;h,  Gr  nd 
M.ister;  R.  VV.  Daniet  Kreck,of  Richmond,  l>cp- 
■ty  Gr  nd  Master;  W.  Robert  Johnston,  of  Frank- 
fjrt.  Senior  Grand  VV.irden;  W  William  Wrivht 
Southgate,  of  (.’ovingloii.  Junior  .Gram!  Warden; 
■M.  \V.  and  Rev.  Caleb  Wesley  Cloud,  of  Lexing 
on.  Grand  Chapliin;  Leslie  Combs,  of  Lexington, 
Jrand  Orator;  Duiiel  Bradford,  of  Lexington, (4rand 
Secretary;  Michael  Fishel,  of  I.«<;xingtori,  Grand 
Preasurer;  Philip  .Suigert,  of  Fr.inkfiirt,  Grand 
.Senior  Deacon;  William  Brown  Booker, of  Spriiig- 
‘•eld, Grand  Junior  Deacon;  John  Moore  M’Calla, 
of  Lexington,  Grand  Marshal;  Thomas  Smith,  ol 
Lexington,  Grand  Sword  Bearer;  Francis  Walker, 
of  Lexington,  Grand  Steward  and  Tyler. 


ARTS  AJn>  SeiXUTORS 


LONG’S  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

A  pamphlet  has  just  been  issued  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Franklin  Journal,  containing  a  “  specificatiuii 
of  certain  improvements  in  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  in  the  mode  of  transferring  loaded  carriages 
from  one  level  to  another  in  their  passage  upon  rail 
ways,  by  S.  H.  Long,  Major  of  Topographical  En¬ 
gineers.”  The  particular  objects  of  this  invention 
are  explained  in  the  following  paragraph,  extracted 
from  ihe  pamphlet  alluded  to: 

“  The  Locomotive  Engine  in  present  use,  is  appli¬ 
ed  oiilv  to  the  propelling  of  loaded  carriages  on  hor- 
izont  if  railways;  or  such  as  have  a  slight  inclina- 
'i<)ii  only.  In  situations  where  a  transition  is  to  be 
<lc<  ted  from  one  level  to  another,  inclined  plains 
re  interposed  between  the  different  horizontal  sec- 
.i'liis  of  the  railroad,  and  the  transfer  is  usually  af¬ 
fected  by  means  of  these  and  stationary  steam  eu- 
gines;  or  other  stationary  machinery;  the  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engine  as  hitherto  employed,  being  inade- 
quite  to  the  purpose.  The  iinprov«-mcnts  under 
consideration,  provide  for  the  transfer  of  loaded 
>  arriiiges,  both  ascending  and  descending,  by  means 
of  ihe  Locomotive  Engine,  independent  of  any  aid 
from  extraneous  powers.  The  manner  of  aecom 
plishing  these  objects  will  be  explained  under  three 
listiint  lieads,  to  be  denominated  the  First,  Second, 
II. i  Tliiid,  methods.” 

»Vf  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  recommending 
the  invention  of  the  Locomotive  Engine  with  Mt- 
ior  Long’s  improvement,  as  a  means  of  Lcilitatiug 
internal  trade  and  intercourse,  more  effectually  tlian 
'...y  other  that  has  loiiie  under  our  observation  since 
the  application  of  steam  powef  to  the  purposes  ot 
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navip;ation.  Such  »  our  confidence  in  their  fitness 
tnd  utility,  that  we  are  disposed  to  yield  to  rail-roads 
on  the  pUn  suggested,  a  decided  preference  over 
canals,  in  all  countries  where  coal  can  bo  had  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

When  we  advert  to  the  f.ct,  that  a  single  horse 
requires  as  much  of  the  materiel  of  life,  as  will  sus¬ 
tain  at  least  three  human  beings,  it  seems  desirable 
ID  order  to  confer  a  benefit  on  our  species,  that  the 
necessity  of  employing  horses  should  be  obviated  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  man  who  could  make  two 
hladisof  grass  grow,  where  but  one  only  grew  be¬ 
fore,  w.is  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind, 
to  how  great  a  meed  of  praise  must  ho  be  entitled, 
who  ran  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  three  hnman 
beings,  at  the  expense  of  one  horse.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  at  the  present  crisis,  and  may  at  some 
period  become  a  disidcratum  with  our  own. 

Accottnl  of  tin  process  of  MM.  Thenard  and  Darcet, 
for  preventing  substances  from  Humidity.  I 

On  the  27th  of  February  1624,  there  was  read  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pans,  a  Memoir,  by 
MM.Thenard  and  ])arcet,un  the  employment  of  fatty 
bodiej  for  making  coverings  and  unalterable  pUis- 
ters,  and  fur  making  monst  places  salubrious.  This 
process,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  established 
by  several  years’  experience,  consists  in  causing  ■ 
mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  and  two  parts  of  resin  to 
penetrate,  by  means  of  an  intense  beat,  either  poro•J^ 
stones  or  plaster.  The  bodies  penetrated  with  this 
mixture  acquire  a  singular  degree  of  solidity,  and 
become  absolutely  impermeable  to  moisture. 

Tliis  process  can  be  employed  lor  rendering  low 
and  damp  places  salubrious.  It  w>s  tried  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  expense  of  it  was  only  16  sous  per 
aquare  metre,  or  a  square  whose  side  is  36  Kiiglish 
inches.  The  other  objects  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  it  are  houses,  statues  pl  aced  in  the  open 
air,  bas  reliefs  and  sculptures  in  plaster,  the  ceilin;; 
.ind  walls  of  rooms  intended  for  Fres>  o  painiii  gs. 
basins  for  holding  water,  and  reservoirs  for  holding 
grain. 

M.  Thenard  exhibited  to  the  Academy  sever..] 
objects  of  art  executed  in  plaster  by  his  process.  In 
order  to  shew  its  efficacy,  he  exposed  to  the  o|)en  air 
for  several  years,  a  bas  relief,  half  of  which  was 
formed  of  ordinary  plaster,  whilst  the  other  half  was 
prepared.  This  last  half  was  perfectly  preserved, 
while  the  other  displayed  visible  traces  of  disinte¬ 
gration.  This  process  does  not  resemble  those  whit  h 
consist  in  covering  bodies  w  ith  a  sort  ol  skin  w  hicli 
keeps  of!  humidity.  The  body  is  actually  penetrated 
with  the  mixture  to  the  depth  sometimes  of  several 
inches. 


ACOUSTIC  TUNNELS. 

It  Las  been  long  known  that  wood  is  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  of  sound.  If  a  watch  be  laid  on  the  one  end 
of  a  long  beam  of  timber,  its  beating  will  de  distinct¬ 
ly  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  other  end,  though 
it  could  not  be  heard  at  the  same  distance  through 
the  air.  In  “  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,” 
for  February,  1803,  Mr.  E.  Walker  describes  a  sim¬ 
ple  apparatus  connected  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  by 
means  of  w'liich,  at  the  distance  of  17  1-2  feet,  he 
held  a  conversation  with  another  in  whispers  too 
low  to  be  heard  through  the  air  at  that  distance. 
When  the  ear  was  placed  in  a  certain  position,  the 
words  were  heard  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  an 
invisible  being  within  the  trumpet.  And  what  ren 
dered  the  deception  still  more  pleasing,  the  words 
were  more  distinct,  softer,  and  more  musical  than  if 
they  had  been  spoken  through  the  air. 

Abut  the  year  1750,  a  merchant  of  Cleves,  named 
Jorrisen,  who  had  become  almost  totally  deaf,  sitting 
one  day  near  a  harjisichord,  while  some  one  was 
T'laying,  and  having  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the 
bowl  of  which  rested  accidentally  against  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  he  was  agreeably  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  surprised  to  hear  all  the  notes  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  manner.  By  a  little  reHection  and  practice  he 
again  obtained  the  use  of  this  valuable  sense;  for  he  I 
soon  learned,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  one 
end  of  which  he  placed  against  histoeth,  while  ano¬ 
ther  person  placed  the  other  end  on  his  teeth,  to 
keep  up  a  conversation,  and  to  be  able  to  understand 


the  least  whisper.  In  this  way,  two  persons  who 
have  stopped  their  ears  may  converse  with  each 
other,  when  they  hold  a  long  stick,  or  a  series  of 
sticks  between  their  teeth,  or  rest  their  teeth  against 
them.  The  effect  is  the  same,  if  the  person  who 
speaks  rests  the  stick  against  his  throat,  or  his  breast, 
or  when  one  rests  the  stick  which  he  holds  in  his 
teeth  against  some  vessel  into  which  the  other 
speaks;  and  the  effect  will  be  the  greater  the  more 
the  vessel  is  capable  of  tremulous  motion.  These 
experiments  demonstrate  the  facility  with  which  the 
softest  whispers  may  be  transmitted.  Water,  too, 
is  found  to  be  a  good  conducter  of  sound.  Dr. 
Franklin  assures  us  that  he  heard  under  water,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  sound  of  two  stones 
struck  against  each  other.  It  has  been  also  observed 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  much  greater  in  solid 
bodies  than  in  the  air.  By  a  series  of  experiments 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  point, 
Mr.  Chaladni  found  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
certain  solid  bodies  is  1.5  or  17  times  as  great  a*  air. 

But  what  has  a  more  partn  ular  bearing  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  hinted  at  as  above,  is,  the  experiments  lately 
nude  by  Mr.  Biot,  “  On  transmission  of  sound  thro’ 
solid  bodies,  and  through  air,  in  very  long  tubes.” — 
These  experiments  were  made  by  means  of  long  cyl¬ 
indrical  pipes  which  were  constructing  for  conduits 
ind  aqueducts  to  embellish  the  city  of  Paris.  With 
regard  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  ”  its  transmission  throu^  cast  iron  is  10 1-2  times 
.*  nuick  as  through  air.”  The  pipes  by  which  he 
wished  to  ascertain  at  what  distance  sounds  were  au¬ 
dible,  were  1,039  yards,  or  nearly  5  furlongs  in 
length.  M.  Boit  was  stationed  at  the  one  end  of 
this  series  of  pipes,  and  Mr.  Martin,  a  gentleman 
who  assisted  in  the  experiments,  at  the  other.  They 
he.-rd  the  lowest  voice,  so  as  perfectly  to  distinguish 
the  words  and  keep  up  a  conversation  on  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  experiments.  I  wished,  says  M.  Boit,  to 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  hnman  voice  cea¬ 
ses  to  be  audible,  but  could  not  accomplish  it:  words 
ipoken  as  low  as  when  we  whisper  a  secret  in  an¬ 
other’s  ear  were  heard  and  understood ;  so  that  not 
to  be  heard  there  wasiiut  one  resource,  that  of  not 
speaking  at  all.”  [Dick’s  Ch.  Philosopher. 

Diurnal  Variatio.'^ of  thf.  Compass.  It 
appears  that  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  in 
the  arctic  regions  is  very  considerable.  Captain 
Parry  and  Lieutenant  Forster,  in  a  communication 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  state,  that  the  daily 
variation  of  the  needle  at  Port  Bowen  sometimes 
'imounts  to  7  or  8  deg.  and  is  never  less  than  one 
degree.  These  able  observers  arc  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  decided  connexion  between  the  diurnal 
variation  and  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  If 
it  be  true  that  another  expedition  to  the  arctic  re¬ 
gions  is  to  take  place,  particular  attention  to  this  con- 
nextion  ought  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expe¬ 
dition;  the  variation  being  too  small  in  this  country 
to  establish  so  important  a  fact.  We  do  not  on  this 
account,  however,  set  a  less  value  on  the  labors  of 
Colonel  Beaufory,  who  has  for  several  years  kept 
and  published  a  Register  of  the  diurnal  variation  in 
this  country.  The  time  will  arrive,  when  the  value 
of  his  Register  will  be  more  generally  understood, 
and  more  justly  appreciated.  [iVws  of  Lit. 

HISTORIOAI.. 

To  such  as  are  interested  in  the  accounts  of  “  Rome 
in  the  19th  Century,”  we  give  a  slight  review  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  and  resources  which  gave 
the  materials,  and  the  wealth  necessary  to  erect  the 
monuments  of  art,  whoso  remains  testify  to  this  age, 
the  power,  the  extent,  and  the  grandeur  of  that 
haughty  empire.  With  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  Rome  made  the  most  unremitting  warfare 
upon  commerce.  She  conquered  Carthage  through 
rivers  of  blood — she  hunted  every  ship  from  the  sea, 
and  every  manufacture  from  the  recesses  of  the  ob¬ 
scurest  work-shop  unless  she  could  turn  their  efforts 
to  minister  to  her  aggrandizement,  her  pleasure,  or 
her  power.  But  having  destroyed  all  the  mercan¬ 
tile  nations,  it  became  necessary  to  show  so  much 
attention  to  commerce,  as  would  furnish  a  supply  fur 
her  own  consumption.  The  provinces  were  first 
plundered,  and  then  taxed  to  their  uttermost.  Af¬ 
ter  being  thus  stripped,  they  were  required  to  bring 
such  further  commodities  as  they  could  by  any  means 


acquire,  and  when  delivered  in  Rome,  they  receiv¬ 
ed  the  highest  prices;  for  luxuries  were  valued  in 
proportion  to  tlieir  cost. 

Those  demi-savages  after  the  destruction  of  the 
opulent  and  polished  city  of  Corinth — the  reposito¬ 
ry  ot  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  art — made 
tables  of  some  of  the  finest  paintings,  for  the  soldiers 
to  play  dice  upon;  and  when  a  remarkable  fine  pic¬ 
ture,  one  of  those  which  had  been  thus  used,  was 
sold  by  them  to  the  King  of  Pergainusfor  6000 ses- 
tertium,  the  consul  Alummius,  ignorant  of  its  merits, 
or  its  value,  refused  it  to  him,  and  sent  it  to  Rome, 
because  the  price  offered  was  so  great,  th.at  he  was 
convinced  the  picture  possessed  the  power  of  magic, 
or  some  mysterious  virtue. 

This,  with  some  other  Grecian  statues  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  introduced  the  first  riidimriits  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  Rom.ins,  146  years  B.  C. 

In  tile  further  progress  of  150  years,  the  great  trade 
of  the  Roman  world  consisted  in  carrying  provisions 
to  the  all-devouring  capital,  materials  for  their  arti¬ 
sans,  and  contributions  to  their  luxuries. 

The  north  part  of  Italy  furnished  salt  pork  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  Magnificent  tapestry  and  woolen 
drapery  came  from  Pidua — wools  of  various  quali¬ 
ties  from  Medina—  marbles  from  the  Alps — steel  from 
Como,  where  the  water  was  of  suck  a  quality,  as  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  hardness.  Chrystals,  ice,  and  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese,  from  the  mountains.  Large  wood, 
ship-timbers,  cattle,  hides,  honey,  and  coarse  wool, 
from  Genoa — Cheese,  wines,  marble,  and  timber, 
from  Etruria.  The  famous  Falernian  wine,  wheat, 
rice,  and  barley,  from  the  happy  soil  of  Latium  and 
Campania — Apulia  excelled  in  fir  trees,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  pitch  and  tar  produced  by  them.  The 
iiest  ship  timber  was  supplied  by'  Corsica.  Sardinia 
had  mines  of  silver  and  sent  coin  and  cattle  to  the 
capital.  Sicily,  which  Cicero  calls  the  granary  of 
the  empire,  furnished  Rome  with  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wine,  hyblean  honey,  salt,  saffron,  cheese, 
attle,  hides,  pigeons,  corals,  and  emeralds,  with 
prodigious  quantities  of  wheat.  Malta  supplied  fine 
cotton,  and  linen  cloths.  Attica  sent  the  finest  ho¬ 
ney.  Lacedemon  its  beautiful  green  marble,  and 
the  shell  fish  purple.  Elis  its  cambric,  which  sold 
for  it  weight  in  gold,  Earthern  ware  w.as  provided 
by  Samos,  Vermillion  by  Lemnos,  corn  and  salted 
fish  from  France,  and  wool  from  Colchis.  The  trea¬ 
sures  of  India  were  brought  over  land  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Palmyra,  and  shipped  for  Rome  by  the 
ports  of  Syria.  Woolens  dyed  with  Tyrian  purple 
were  brought  from  Caria,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  wool, 
perfectly  black,  was  brought  from  Laodicea.  Syria, 
Piienicea,  and  Palestine,  furnished  cedar,  gums  bal¬ 
sam,  albastar,  embroidery,  glass,  and  the  unparallel¬ 
ed  purile  dye  of  Tyre.  Precious  stones,  copper, 
rosin, and  oil,  from  Cyprus. 

Disdaining  commerce,  the  Romans  allowed  all  the 
trade  of  ministering  Egypt  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  brought 
also  from  ancient  Carthage  drugs,  ostriches,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  lions,  for  the  sanguinary  sports.  Mau¬ 
ritania  sent  mahogany,  while  Spain  poured  forth  her 
gold  and  silver,  iron,  copper, and  lead,  with  the  rich 
products  of  the  mines  of  the  British  islands.  These 
were  a  few  of  the  tributes  to  Imperial  Rome,  for 
which  they  received  in  return  the  substance  of  plun 
dered  provinces.  UV  y.  Mirror. 

Paris.  There  are  in  this  city  520  lUa/cAmoA'frs, 
who  employ  about  2056  workmen,  and  produce  an¬ 
nually  80,000  gold  watches,  40,000  silver  watches, 
and  15,000  clocks,  the  whole  worth  about  19,765,000 
francs. 

In  the  same  city  there  are  thirty  tanueries,  in  which 
3,000  workmen  prepare  every  year  at  a  medium, 
45,000  ox-hides,  4000  cow-hides,  8,000  horse-hides, 
60,000  calf-skins,  and  employ  in  this  operation  11 
millions  of  pounds  of  tan,  97,000  pounds  of  alum, 
500  pounds  of  tallow,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt. 
The  produce  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  3,726,000  francs.  The  number  of  houses  sold 
anuually  in  Paris,  is  about  4,200. 

Of  printing  establishments  there  are  80,  occupying 
3000  workmen,  moving  600  presses,  and  employing 
nearly  280,000  reams  of  paper,  which  yield  a  receipt 
of  80,750,000  francs. 

The  Royal  printing  office,  which  employs  80  pres¬ 
ses,  265  workmen,  and  from  70  to  80,000  reams  of 
paper,  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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POPUXiAR  TAXiZSS.  |  thyself?  He  not  terrified,  tlien,  at  the  thought  of  at- 

_ —  - j  taining  them  by  industry  and  application.” 

MKLESICHTON.  She  said,  and  instantly  presented  him  with  a  gol- 

Melesichton  was  ^  native  of  an  illustrious  fainily  don  ploughshare  an  1  a  horn  of  plenty.  All  the  ru¬ 
in  (Ireece.  While  but  a  youth,  the  heroic  actions  ral  deities  passed  on,  and  as  they  pasedthey  smiled 
of  his  ancestors  engaged  his  glowing  mind,  and  in  on  Mclesichton. 

several  bold  and  hazardous  engagements,  he  gave  He  awaked;  a  dawn  of  comfort  enlivened  hi* 
early  demonstrations  of  his  superior  judgement  and  soul;  he  told  his  dream  to  his  faithful  partner,  who 
singular  bravery ;  but  as  he  wastoofondof  grand-  rejoiced  with  him,  and  approved  his  iiitepretatioii. 
eur,  his  high  and  expensive  way  of  living  soon  The  next  day  they  dismissed  all  their  attendants. — 
plunged  him  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  which  obliged  Proxinoe  with  Poerainis  spun,  while  Melesicbton 
him  to  tiy  with  his  w'fe  Proxinoe,  to  a  country  seal  and  Meliboeus  tended  their  sheep.  All  their  fine 
on  the  sea  shore,  where  they  lived  in  profound  soli-  needle-work  was  disregarded;  their  own  ground 
tude.  Proxinoe  was  highly  esteemed  for  wit,  cour-  produced  their  daily  food;  their  own  bands  prepared 
age,  and  a  majestic  deportment.  Many,  who  were  u,  and  it  was  enjoyed  with  that  true  relish  which  is 
ill  much  better  circumstances  than  Melesicbton,  inseparable  from  temperance  and  labour.  Winter 
made  address  to  her  on  account  of  her  birth  and  was  the  season  for  repose,  when  the  family,  inno¬ 
beauty;  but  true  merit  alone  made  him  the  object  of  cently  gay,  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  for  their 
her  choice.  Though  their  virtue  and  friendship  harmles,  unambitious  pleasures, 
were  inviolable;  though  Hymen  had  never  united  In  a  little  time,  Melesicbton  was  in  better  cir- 
a  happier  pair;  yet  their  mutual  attachment  and  af-  cumstances  than  before.  The  company  he  kept  was 
faction  proved  but  an  agravation  of  their  sorrows.—  within  the  compass  of  his  true  friends  and  his  own 
With  less  impatience  hlelesichton  could  have  borne  family.  Their  humble  residence  was  far  from  court, 
tiie  severest  frowns  of  fortune, 'had  he  suffered  alone,  where  pleasures  bear  to  high  a  price;  their  enjoy- 
or  without  so  tender  a  partner;  and  Proxinoe,  with  inentswere  sweet,  innocent,  easy  to  be  attained, and 
concern  observed,  that  her  presence  augmented  the  in  pursuit  attended  with  no  dangers.  Still  was  their 
pains  of  Melesichton.  diet  frugal,  and  their  industry  continued. 

Their  sole  comfort  arose  from  the  reflection,  that  Melesichton’s  friends  now  pressed  him,  since  for- 
heaven  had  blessed  them  with  two  children,  beaute-  tune  once  again  had  proved  propitous,  to  resume 
ous  as  the  graces;  their  son’s  name  was  Meliboeus,  his  former  post,  and  shine  once  more  in  the  great 
and  the  daughter’s  Poeminis.  Meliboeus  was  very  world.  Melesicbton  replied — ”  Shall  I  again  give 
active,  strong,  and  courageous;  in  every  gentleman-  way  to  pomp  and  luxury,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  my 
like  exercise,  he  excelled  all  the  neighboring  youth,  misfortunes;  or  shall  I  spend  my  future  days  in  ru- 
Ile  ranged  the  forests,  and  his  pursuits  were  uner-  ral  labors  which  have  not  only  made  me  rich  again, 
ring  and  fatal  as  those  of  Apollo ;  however,  the  arts  but  what  is  more,  completely  happy?” 

.and  sciences — those  noble  rays  of  the  Deity — were  One  day,  in  his  old  solitary  shade,  he  reposed  him- 

more  the  objects  of  his  contemplation,  than  his  bow  self  on  the  grass,  with  as  much  serenity  of  mind,  as 
was  his  diversion.  before  with  confusion  and  despair.  There  again  he 

Melesichton  imprinted  the  love  of  virtue  on  the  slumbered;  again  the  goddess  Ceres  in  a  dream  ad- 
uind  of  his  son,  in  air  and  mein,  unaffected,  soft,  dressed  him  thus: — True  nobility  consists  in  re- 
and  engaging;  in  aspect  noble,  bold  and  dignified,  ceiving  no  favors  from  anyone,  and  bestowing  them 
His  father  wept  over  him  with  paternal  anxiety. —  with  a  liberal  hand  on  all.  On  the  fruitful  bosom 
Poeminis  was  equally  the  care  of  the  mother,  w'ho  of  the  earth,  and  on  your  own  hands  let  your  de- 
instructed  her  in  all  the  various  arts  with  which  the  pendence  rest.  Never  for  luxury  and  empty  shew 
goddess  Minerva  has  enriched  the  world ;  to  those  resign  that  solid  good,  which  is  the  natural  and  ever 
useful  accomplishments  were  added  the  charms  of  running  fountain  of  true  happiness.” 

music.  Orpheus  never  sung,  or  touched  his  lyre  more  - - - 

softly  than  Poeminis:  her  silver  tresses  were  tied  THE  RESUSCITATION, 

with  a  careless  air;  whilst  some  few  ringlets  uncoil-  from  the  german. 

fined,  played  about  her  ivory  neck  at  the  breath  of  The  sensation  which  a  participation  in  acts  of 
every  gentle  zephyr.  Without  the  aid  of  dress,  no  benevolence  affords  the  human  heart,  is  of  a  nature 
nymph  was  ever  so  beautiful,  so  free  from  pride,  so  extremely  grateful — more  especially  when  it  is  pro¬ 
little  conscious  of  her  own  charms.  The  conduct  ved  that  those  efiorts  have  been  fully  answered. — 
and  economy  of  the  family,  was  her  whole  employ-  Professor  Junker,  well  known  to  possess  no  mean 
ment.  abilities  in  the  Galen  school,  is  an  instance  among 

But  Melesichton,  lost  to  every  hope  of  returning  others,  of  the  happiness  derived  from  being  enga- 
from  his  state  of  banishment,  sought  every  opportu-  ged  in  works  of  mercy.  A  relation  of  the  means 
nity  to  be  alone.  The  sight  of  Proxinoe  and  her  pursued  in  snatching  from  perdition  a  fellow  crea- 
children,  aggravated  his  sorrow.  Often  would  he  turc,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  a  valuable 
.steal  away  to  the  sea  shote,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  large  member  of  society,  was  communicated  in  substance, 
rock,  full  of  tremendous  caverns,  bemoan  his  way-  by  the  Professor  te  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who, 
ward  fate;  from  thence  repair  to  a  gloomy  vale,  having  obtained  permission,  gives  it  to  the  world, 
vvliere,  even  at  mid-day,  no  sun-beam  entered. —  Being  Professor  of  Anatomy,  he  once  procured 

There  would  he  sit  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  for  dissection,  the  bodies  of  two  criminals,  who  had  | 
stream,  and  ponder  o’er  his  ills.  ‘  Sleep  was  a  stran-  been  hanged.  The  key  of  the  dissecting  room,  nol| 
ger  to  bis  eye-lids;  untimely  age  furrowed  his  brow;  being  immediately  at  hand  when  they  were  carried 
bending  to  the  storm,  he  grew  negligent  of  life,  home  to  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  laid  down  in  a 
and  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  misery,  closet  which  opened  in  his  own  apartment;  the  ev<  - 
One  day,  as  he  was  inclining  on  a  bank  in  this  ning  came,  and  Junker,  according  to  custom  pruceed- 
dreary  cave,  tired  and  fatigued  with  thought,  he  ed  to  resume  his  literary  labors,  before  he  retired  to 
sunk  imperceptibly  into  a  slumber.  In  a  drearn,  he  rest.  It  was  now  near  midnight,  and  all  bis  fainily 
saw  the  goddess  Ceres,  crowned  with  a  golden  were  asleep,  when  he  heard  a  rumbling  noise  in  his 
sheave,  who  approached  him  with  majesty  and  sweet-  closet,  thinking  that  by  some  mistake  the  cat  had 
ness,  and  thus  addressed  him; — ”  why  art  thou  thus  beer,  sbutup  with  the  dead  bodies,  he  rose  and  la- 
overwbelmed  by  thy  fate?”  Melesicbton  replied —  king  the  candle,  went  to  see  what  had  happened. — 
1  am  abandoned  by  friends;  my  estate  lost;  law-  Bvit  what  must  have  been  his  astonishment,  or  rather 
suits  and  creditors  forever  perplex  me;  the  thoughts  his  panic,  on  perceiving  the  sack,  which  contained 
of  my  birth,  and  the  figure  I  have  made  in  the  world,  the  two  bodies,  was  rent  in  the  middle,  he  approach- 
aggrayate  my  misery;  and  to  labor  at  the  oar  like  a  ed,  and  found  one  of  them  was  gone.  The  doors 
slave,  is  what  my  spirit  can  never  submit  to.”  and  windows  were  well  secured,  and  he  tliought  it 

The  goddess  beheld  him  with  pity  and  Jispleas-  impossible  the  bodies  could  be  stolen;  ho  tremb- 
ure,  saying——”  Does  nobilily  consist  in  alflucnce,  liiigly  looked  round  the  closet,  and  observed  the 
ease,  and  luxury?  No,  Melesicbton,  it  consists  in  dead  man  seated  in  (he  corner.  Junker  stood,  for  a 
the  imitation  of  thy  virtuous  ancestors;  the  just  man  moment  motionlc.«s;  the  dead  man  seemed  to  look 
only  is  truly  noble.  Nature  is  sufficed  with  little;  towards  him;  he  moved,  both  to  the  right  and  left, 
enjoy  that  little  with  the  sweat  of  thy  brow;  live  but  the  dead  man  still  kept  his  eyes  on  him.  The 
free  from  dependence,  and  n..  man  will  be  nobler  Professor  then  retired,  step  by  step,  with  his  eyes 
than  tb^yself — -Luxury  and  Lise  ambition,  are  the  still  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  alarm:  and  holding 
bane  of  inmkii.d — It  thoTi  .irl  destitute  of  the  con-  the  candle  in  his  hand  until  he  reached  the  door,  the 
■rnicnces  of  life,  who  shall  better  supply  thee  than  dead  man  instantly  starte  J  up  and  followed  him.  A 


figure  of  80  hideous  an  appearance,  naked  and  in 
motion,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  deep  silence 
which  prevailed,  every  thing  occurred  to  overwhelm 
him  with  confusion.  He  let  fall  the  only  candle 
which  he  had  burning,  and  all  was  darkness,  he 
made  his  escape  to  his  bed  chamber,  and  threw  him- 
self  on  the  bed,  thither,  however,  he  was  pursued, 
and  he  soon  felt  the  dead  man  embracing  his  legs, 
and  loudly  sobbing.  Repeated  cries  of  *'  leave  me! 
leave  me!”  released  Junker  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dead  man,  w’lio  now  exclaimed  “  Ah!  good  exem 
tioner!  good  executioner!  have  mercy  upon  me.  ’— 
Junker  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  what  had  tiup- 
peiied,  and  resumed  bis  fortitude.  He  informed  the 
reanimated  sullerer,  who  he  really  was,  and  made  a 
motion  in  order  to  call  up  some  of  the  family — ”  you 
wish  then  to  destroy  me,”  exclaimed  the  criminal, 
”  if  you  call  any  one,  my  adventure  will  become 
public,  and  I  shall  bo  taken  a  second  time  and  exe¬ 
cuted;  in  the  name  of  humanity,  1  implore  you  to 
save  ray  life.”  The  physician  struck  a  light,  deco¬ 
rated  his  guest  with  an  old  night  gown,  and  having 
made  him  take  a  cordial  requested  to  know  what 
had  brought  him  to  the  gib^t?  The  poor  wretch 
informed  him  that  he  hud  enlisted'for  a  soldier,  but 
that  having  no  great  attachment  to  the  profession, 
he  had  determined  to  desert:  that  he  hud  unfortu 
natcly  entrusted  his  secret  to  a  kind  of  crimp,  a  fel 
low  of  no  principle,  who  recommended  him  to  a  wo 
man,  in  whose  house  he  was  to  remain  concealed, 
that  this  woman  had  discovered  his  retreat  to  the  of 
ficer  of  police,  &c.  &c.  Juuker  was  extremely  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  save  the  poor  man;  it  was  impossible 
to  retain  him  in  his  own  house  and  keep  the  atfair  a 
secret,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  was  to  expose 
him  to  certain  destruction,  he  resolved  to  conduct 
him  out  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  get  into 
a  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  it  was  necessary  to  past 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  strictly  guarded, 
to  accomplish  this  point,  be  dressed  the  man  in  sotnr 
of  his  old  clothes,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  and  at 
an  early  hour  set  out  for  the  country  with  his  pro¬ 
tege  behind  him.  On  arriving  at  the  city  gate, 
where  he  was  well  known,  he  said  in  a  hurried  tone, 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  visit  a  sick  person  who  wa» 
dying  in  the  subburbs.  He  was  permitted  to  pass 
Having  both  got  iato  the  open  fields,  the  deserter 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  to  whom 
be  vowed  eternal  gratitude,  and  after  receiving 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  departed,  olfering  up 
prayers  for  his  happiness.  Twelve  years  after.  Jun¬ 
ker  having  occasion  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  was  accos 
ted  on  the  exchange  by  a  man  well  drest  and  of  the 
best  appearance,  wfio  he  had  been  informed 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  that  city.  The  mprehant,  in  a  polite  tone,  en¬ 
quired  whether  he  was  Professor  Junker  of  Hull 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  be  re 
quested  in  an  earnest  manner,  his  company  to  din 
ner;  the  professor  consented.  Having  reached  the 
merchant’s  house,  he  was  shewn  into  an  elegant 
apartment,  where  he  found  a  beautiful  wife  and  twe 
fine  healthy  children,  but  he  could  scarcely  suppress 
his  astonishment  at  meeting  with  so  cordial  a  recep 
tion  from  a  family  with  whom  he  tliought  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted.  After  dinner  the  merchant 
taking  him  into  his  counting  room,  you  do  not,  said 
he,  recollect  me — not  at  all — but  1  well  recollect 
you,  and  never  shall  your  features  be  erased  from 
my  memory.  You  are  my  benefactor.  I  am  the  per 
son  who  came  to  life  in  your  closet,  and  to  whom 

fou  paid  80  much  attention.  On  parting  from  you 
took  the  road  to  Holland.  I  wrote  a  good  hand, 
and  was  tolerable  expert  at  accounts,  and  I  soon  ob¬ 
tained  employment  as  a  clerk.  My  good  conduct 
and  zeal  for  the  interest  of  iny  patron,  procured  toe 
his  confidence  and  his  daughter’s  love.  On  his  re 
tiring  from  business,  I  succeeded  him,  and  became 
his  son-in-law.  ‘  Hut  for  you,  however,  I  should  net 
have  lived  to  experience  these  enjoyments.  Hence¬ 
forth,  look  upon  my  house,  my  fortune,  and  myself 
at  your  disposal.  Those  who  possess  the  siii.illcst 
portion  of  sensibility  can  easily  represent  to  them¬ 
selves  the  feelings  of  Junker. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  square-toed  shoes 
were  in  fashion,  and  the  men  wore  thorn  of  «o  pro¬ 
digious  a  breadth,  that  a  proclam. ition  is  s:iid  to  h  tye 
been  made,  ordering  that  no  in  n  sho.ild  wear  his 
shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  the  toes! 


No. 
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A  CHINESE  JUSTICE. 

There  WM  a  certain  laiendai.t  of  u  province  in 
that  empire,  who,  out  of  regard  to  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  made  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  city  where  he 
resided.  It  happened  that  this  IntenJant,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  h'c'.une  inac<  ess^jle,  and,  under  pretence  of  iii- 
di.'pc>silio!i,  would  neither  do  business  nor  be  seen. 
The  Clii.  f  J  istice  was  extremely  concerned  at  this 
behivior;  became  often  to  his  huuse,  but  was  denied 
admittance;  at  last,  however,  it  was  ((ranted;  and, 
on  entering,  he  found  the  Intendant  ia  a  very  mel- 
ancholiy  posture;  he  therefore  entreated  his  friend 
not  to  conceal  from  him  the  real  cause  of  hi:  afllic- 
ti.ui.  For  a  while  the  Intendant  resisted  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  his  kind  visitant;  but  at  last  told  him  he  had 
lost  the  Imperial  seal  out  of  his  cabinet,  which  yet 
remained  locked,  and  had  no  marks  of  violence  upon 
it;  and  was  therefore  disabled  from  doing  any  thing, 
and  cut  ot)'  from  all  hopes  of  recovering  this  neces¬ 
sary  instrument  of  bis  office.  The  Chief  Justice 
bade  him  keep  up  his  spirits,  and,  instead  of  despair¬ 
ing,  apply  the  great  abilities  he  was  known  to  pos¬ 
sess,  in  contriving  some  means  to  get  the  seal  again. 
Tbe  Intendant  sighed,  and  said  it  was  impossible. — 
The  Chief  Justice  asked  him,  if  he  had  any  potent 
enemy?  Yes,  said  the  Intendant,  the  Governor  of 
this  city  bears  a  strong  antipathy  to  me,  because  a 
friend  of  his  missed  the  employment  I  now  bold. —  j 
Very  well, said  the  Chief  Justice,  then  I  have  tho't 
of  a  method  to  set  all  this  matter  right ;  do  you  cause 
the  most  valuable  of  your  effects  to  be  brought  into 
your  inner  apartment;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  safe, 
let  the  outward  part  of  your  palace  be  set  on  fire: 
the  Goveraor,  as  it  is  bis  duty,  will  be  forced  to  come 
ta  your  assistance;  so  soon  as  he  appears,  deliver 
him  the  cabinet  in  which  the  seal  was  placed;  if 
it  was  he  who  caused  it  to  be  stolen,  he  will  be  glad 
to  restore  it,  and  all  events  the  blame  will  lie  at  his 
door,  not  yours.  The  Intendant  instantly  pursued 
bis  friend’s  scheme;  the  fire  drew  the  Governor 
thither,  as  they  expected ;  the  cabinet  was  delivered 
to  him  in  a  seeming  fright;  and  the  next  day,  when 
the  danger  was  over,  the  Intendant  sending  for  it 
again,  found  the  seal  replaced;  for  the  Governor, 
finding  himself  over-reached,  wisely  compounded, 
by  thus  returning  the  seal,  for  the  fraud  he  had  com- 
niitted  in  procuring  it.  Thus  the  calmness  of  the 
Chief  Justice  proved  a  remedy,  where  a  man  of  su¬ 
perior  parts,  but  without  equanimity,  would  have 
resigned  every  hope,  and  abandoned  himself  to  de¬ 
spair. 

GAMBLING. 

An  old  ruined  gamester  in  hopes  to  make  a  prey 
of  a  young  gentleman  that  came  to  town  with  his 
pockets  full  of  money,  took  him  to  a  gaming  house, 
and  there,  to  encourage  him  to  play,  shewed  him 
several  topping  sparks  that  were  born  to  no. fortune, 
who  by  play  had  purchased  great  estates;  and  lived 
in  pomp  and  splendor,  by  a  success  in  shaking  their 
elbows. 

“  You  show  me,”  says  the  young  gentleman,  “the 
winners,  but  I  pray  what  has  become  of  the  losers?” 
To  which  the  old  prig  making  no  reply,  a  third  per¬ 
son  overhearing  their  conversation,  told  the  j^ung 
gentleman,  that  since  the  other  was  silent  and  con¬ 
founded  with  shame  at  the  question,  he  would  oblige 
him  with  an  answer — “  Many  of  these  losers,”  saith 
he,  “  taking  the  highway  to  repair  their  losses,  have 
been  hanged;  others  are  gone  to  sea  to  earn  their 
bread;  some  haye  taken  up  the  trade  of  being  bul¬ 
lies  to  baudy  houses;  others,  that  have  not  hid  them¬ 
selves  as  servants  under  a  livery,  are  begging  or 
mumping  about  the  streets  or  starving  in  jails  for 
debt,  where  you  wHl  be  ere  long,  if  you  follow  that 
rascal’s  counsel.”  “  The  punishment,”  says  the 
young  gentleman, "  is  fit  lor  the  sin,  when  men,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  sums  of  their  own  money,  will  play 
the  fool  to  m:*ke  it  another  man’s;  and,  if  this  be 
the  humour  of  the  town,  1  will  return  again  to  the 
country,  and  spend  my  estate  among  my  neighbours 
and  tenants,  where  you,  sir,”  speaking  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  dealt  so  plainly  with  him,  “  shall  be 
very  welcome.*’ 


SCENE  AT  AN  ICELANDIC  CHURCH. 
Tbe  scene  at  an  Icelandic  Church,  on  a  Sunday,  i- 
said  hy  a  traveller,  to  be  of  a  singular  and  interest¬ 


ing  kind.  The  little  edifice,  constructed  of  wood 
and  turf,  is  situated,  perhaps,  amid  tbe  rugged  ruins 
of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which  are 
covered  with  never-melting  snows,  in  a  spot  where 
the  mind  almost  sinks  under  the  silence  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  nature.  Here  tba  Icelanders 
assemble  to  perform  tbe  duties  of  religion.  A  group 
of  male  and  female  peasants  may  be  teen  gathered 
about  the  church,  waiting  tbe  arrival  of  their  pastor, 
all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after  tbe  manner  of 
the  country;  their  children  with  them,  and  tbt- 
horses  which  brought  them  from  their  respective 
houses,  grazing  quietlv  around  the  little  assembly. 
The  arrival  of  a  new  comer  is  welcomed  by  every 
one  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  and  tbe  pleasures  of  so¬ 
cial  intercourse,  so  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders, 
are  happily  connected  with  the  occasion  which  sum¬ 
mons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties. 
The  priest  makes  his  appearance  among  them  as  a 
friend;  he  salutes  individually,  each  member  of  his 
flock,  and  stoops  down  to  give  bis  almost  parental 
kiss  to  the  little  ones  who  are  to  grow  up  under  his 
pastoral  charge.  Those  offices  of  kindness  performed, 
they  all  go  together  to  tbe  bouse  of  prayer. 

SOMNAMBULISM.  ! 

An  officer  had  been  a  somnambulist  from  his  infan¬ 
cy,  and  preserved  during  bis  sleep  the  faculty  of  hear¬ 
ing  what  was  saidto  him,  and  of  answering.  Ond 
are  several  of  bis  friends  came  upon  him  as  in  his 
chamber,  and  resolved  to  put  the  reality  of  the  story, 
which  they  had  often  heard,  to  the  proof.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  converse  with  him,  and  received  short,  but 
direct  answers.  One  of  them  took  it  in  his  head 
that  he  would  begin  a  quarrel,  and  addressed  some 
offensive  words  to  the  sleeper.  The  officer  replied 
in  high  wrath,  and  bis  countsxance  assumed  a 
threatening  expression.  His  gestures  were  furious, 
and  the  dispute  came  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  could 
only  be  ended  by  a  duel.  This  was  proposed  to  him 
and  accepted.  A  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  with 
[which  he  took  aim,  and  fired.  Awaked  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  he  w'as  greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends,  all  laughing  at  the  amusing 
scene  which  they  had  witnessed.  He  remembered 
I  nothing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  explain  the  whole 
to  him.  I  forgot  to  say,  what  the  professor,  from 
whom  I  had  the  fact,  told  me,  that  they  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  touch  the  sleeping  man  before  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  what  was  said  to  him.  Another 
of  the  same  thing,  is  as  follows; — A  young  man,  a 
fiimiliar  friend  from  infancy  of  a  very  worthy  phy¬ 
sician,  addicted  himself  very  eagerly  to  poetry.  One 
day  he  had  attempted  in  vain  to  polish  and  render 
more  corect  some  verses  which  he  had  compased  — 
During  the  night  he  gut  up,  opened  his  desk,  set  to 
writing,  and  then  read  aloud  what  he  had  written, 
applauding  himself,  bursting  into  fits  of  laughter, 
&c.  He  then  returned  to  bed,  and  continued  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  he  rers>llected  with  uneasiness  the 
incorrect  state  of  his  verses;  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
manuscript,  took  it  out,  and  and  found  the  deficien¬ 
cies  supplied  with  his  owrn  hand,  and  in  the  happiest 
style.  Full  of  astonishment,  and  not  knowing 
whether  this  was  the  effect  of  his  good  or  bad  genius, 
he  begged  his  friends  to  explain  the  mystery,  which 
he  could  not  himself  comprehend. 

[Lettrea  sur  le  Magnetisme. 


When  the  rumour  prevailed  in  England  of  a 
French  invasion,  two  chimney  sweepers  fell  into 
conversation  upon  the  times.  “  Jack,”  said  one  of 
the  sable  politicians,  “  what  is  it  to  us?  our  trade 
has  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  from  any  change 
in  government — what  need  we  care?  we  shall  be 
chimney  sweepers  still.”  “  That  is  a  mistake,”  re¬ 
plied  Jack, for  when  the  French  come  they  will 
bring  French  chimney  sweepers  along  with  them, 
and  we  shall  be  out  of  employ.”  This  is  not  a  bad 
notion,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  respectable  aunt 
of  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  who  was  at  Dover  during  the 
late  war,  and  just  at  the  period  when  invasion  was 
tlircatened;  there  happened  to  be  a  chimney  on  fire, 

■  id  the  smell  of  soot  very  powerful — “  Gosd  gra- 
u  ions!”  said  the  old  lady  to  her  maid,  “the  French 
an  (  oming,  we  shall  all  be  murdered — ruined — an- 
1  :iil'.ilated.”  “  Dear  ma’am,”  said  the  maid,  “why 
do  you  think  the  French  are  coming !”  “I  smell 
them,  Kitty,”  said  the  lady.  “  S.noll  the  Moun- 
sheers?”  said  the  maid,  “  T.,a!  Ma’am!”  “  Don’t 


you?’*  said  the  lady.  “  No,”  said  the  maid,  “  I  only 
smell  soot.”  “  That’s  them,”  said  the  respectable 
twaddler,  “that’s  them — don’t  you  see  in  tbe  news¬ 
papers  that  all  their  flat  bottomed  boats  are  rowed  by 
sweeps!” 


From  a  paper  written  in  a  singular  vein,  but  not 
without  force,  in  the  last  London  Magazine,  we 
mi^c  the  following  extract,  which,  in  its  moral,  is 
(like  applicable,  wherever  human  passions  prevail. 

The  paper  is  called  “  Aerostatical  Speculations 
over  London” — and  Asmodeus,  from  his  floating 
balloon,  is  supposed  as  of  yore,  to  unroof  the  houses 
of  the  dwellers  below,  and  expose  their  frailties. 

“  Turn  your  eyes  now  to  the  quarter  of  St.  James’,” 
said  Asmodeus.  “  What  black-legged  devil  is  that,” 
asked  I,  “  who  has  lifted  off  the  lid  of  one  of  the 
k  lub-houses?”  “  Never  mind,”  said  my  instructer 
“Observe  the  players;  a  Corinthian  and  an  eclesias- 
tical  order  distinguished  two;  a  grand  cross  a  third, 
and  the  Jagar  is  distinguished  by  a  fox's  brush  in  his 
c.ip.  The  dice  are  human  skulls.  One  plays  out  of 
his  family  sarcophagus;  the  other  out  of  his  own 
pulpit;  the  third  out  of  his  regimental  big-drura; 
and  the  fourth  out  of  a  huge  racing-cup.  See,  what 
a  transfer  there  is  of  manors,  halls,  living  and  com 
manderies.  They  have  come  to  paper  money  alrea 
dy;  leases,  pedigrees,  sermons,  and  commissions,  all 
gone  into  the  devil’s  exc^iequer;  for  you  may  sec 
club  foot  snatching  up  the  stakes  as  fast  as  they  lay 
them  down;  but  he  has  closed  them  in  again,  and  is 
going  his  rounds  among  his  other  private  banks.  He 
has  not  far  to  go.  You  see,  he  lifts  up  another  reof 
and  peeps  in.”  “  My  hearts!”  exclaimed  I;  “but 
he  must  be  gratified  with  what  he  sees  there;  those 
must  be  a  gang  of  his  undertakers  and  resurrection- 
men?”  “Those  are  our  rouge  et  noir  and  ecarte 
players,”  observed  the  devil.  “  The  card  players!’ 
cried  I :  why  it  is  flat  tomb-stones  they  hold  in 
their  claws.  I  read  distinctly  on  one,  *  Here  lies  a 
beloved  mother.’  On  another,  ‘  Beneath  are  depo 
posited  tbe  remains  of  a  wretched  father.’  On  the 
third  I  see,  *  To  the  memory  of  a  broken-hearted 
wife.'  There  is  not  one  of  those  cards,  as  you  call 
them,  but  reesrds  tbe  melancholy  fate  of  some  poor 
victim  of  afl'ection  and  despair.  Nay,  I  see,  ‘  Sui 
cide’  written  plainly  on  half  the  pack.”  “  You  arc 
quite  right,”  said  my  conductor;  “and  if  you  look 
at  the  players,  you  will  find  they  are  playing  for 
ropes,  daggers,  vials,  pistols,  chains,  and  gibbets; 
and  that  they  score  with  death’s  heads  and  bones.” 
Oh!  what  a  scowling  set  ef  visages  were  there; 
what  gnashing  of  their  teeth,  and  beating  of  their 
brows,  along  with  such  horrid  exultation.  Surely 
Dante  and  Milton  must  have  drawn  their  appalling 
images  of  hell’s  inmates  from  some  snch  scene  as 
this.  “  These  sports  of  old  Cluh-foot,”  continued 
Asmodeus,  “  have  become  so  fashionable  among  us 
high-born  demons,  as  to  drive  love,  laughter,  and 
harmless  gallantry,  to  the  vulgar,  low-bred  imps, 
I  who  too  frequently  pervert  them  into  lust  and  bru- 
jtality;  but  our  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seniors,  havt  no  other  excitement  but  these  same 
games  of  skulls  and  tomb-stones.” 


A  PUFF  DIRECT. 

An  itinerant  pedlar  wishing  to  recommend  Lu 
razors  to  tbe  gaping  crowd,  thus  addressed  them : 

“  Gentlemen,  the  razors  I  hold  in  my  hand  were 
made  by  the  light  of  a  diamond,  in  the  famous  pro- 
[yince  of  Andalusia.  They  cut  as  quick  as  thought, 
and  are  as  bright  as  the  morning  star.  A  word  or 
two  more,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  buy  them.  I..ay 
them  under  your  head  at  night,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  clean  shaved  when  you  awake  in  tbe  mor¬ 
ning.” 


When  Democritus  was  laboring  under  his  last  af 
fliction,  he  overheard  his  landlady  sorely  grieve 
[that  she  should  be  prevented  from  partaking  of^a 
I  rich  banquet  with  her  neighbors,  as  there  would  be 
'a  corpse  ill  her  custody.  Wherefore,  although  his 
I  extremities  foretold  that  fate  \^yaigh.  he  took  a 
lloaf  of  bread,  newly  baked,  audfp^ing  Falemi- 
an  wine  into  it,  lived  upon  itsdilour  until  tbe  £ia.st 
was  finished,  when  he  willlingly  resigned  a  spirit 
always  reluctant  to  mar  the  mirth  of  his  companions 


Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bli«s;  and'f.xe'' 
cise  ef  health. 
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BIOGRAPHY.  ________ 

TAMEHAMF.HA. 

[From  the  North  American  Reriew  ] 

The  arrival  of  the  Missionaries  among  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islanders,  we  hold  to  be  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  that  people.  Certain  political  events 
had  then  recently  occurred,  favorable  to  the  objects 
of  the  Missionaries,  which  it  is  here  proper  to  re 
count;  and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  glance  briefly  at 
the  character  of  the  great  king  Tamehameha,  and 
the  government  established  by  him.  This  personage 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  prominent  lists  of 
men,  who,  by  their  talents  have  acquired  an  un¬ 
bounded  dominion  over  others,  and  by  their  con¬ 
quests  and  good  fortune  have  made  themselves  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  the  world.  Tame¬ 
hameha  was  the  Gengis  Khan,  or  Bonaparte,  of  Po¬ 
lynesia.  He  conquered  till  there  was  nothing  more 
to  conquer,  and  be  ruled  absolute  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

In  former  times  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  chiefs  independent  of  each  other.  The  right 
of  government  hereditary  in  the  principal  chiefs; 
subordinate  Governors,  ruled  under  them;  and  in 
some  cases  the  authority  of  a  chief  extended  beyond 
bis  island.  Hawaii  was  divided  into  several  districts, 
over  each  of  which  a  chief  presided,  and  although 
these  chiefs  possessed  different  degrees  of  authority 
and  power,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them 
acknowledged  a  permanent  dependence  on  any  of 
the  others.  Wars  were  constant,  but  rather  for 
predatory  purposes,  than  for  conquest,  or  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory. 

The  author  of  the  Tour  around  Hawaii  visited  a 
place  called  Halau,  on  the  North-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Tamehameha.  His  original  possessions 
consisted  of  lands  inherited  from  his  ancestors  at 
Halaua,  and  a  small  tract  on  another  part  of  the 
island  in  the  district  of  Kona.  He  lived  in  the 
place  ol  his  birth  till  he  was  grown  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  tradition  records  many  extraordinary 
instances  in  his  youthful  years,  and  points  to  the  yet 
remaining  monuments  of  his  early  enterprise  and 
pow’ers.  Nature  endowed  him  with  an  active  and 
vigorous  mind,  and  the  happy  faculty  of  winning 
the  esteem,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  them  with  a 
sense  of  his  superiority  and  make  them  his  willing 
followers,  and  the  zealous  abettors  of  his  designs. — 
He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises  and  warlike  amuse¬ 
ments,  of  planning  and  executing  difficult  underta¬ 
kings.  He  dug  wells,  and  excavated  passages  thro’ 
rocks,  for  a  more  easy  access  to  the  sea  shore.  One 
of  bis  accemplishments  was  agriculture;  he  cultiva¬ 
ted  a  field  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  with  his 
own  hands;  it  is  still  shown  to  the  traveller,  and 
called  by  his  name;  other  fields  were  in  like  man¬ 
ner  cultivated  by  his  companions,  who  followed  his 
example;  he  planted  groves,  which  are  now  stand¬ 
ing.  Bnt  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  his  char¬ 
acter,  than  the  strict  and  profound  worship  which 
he  rendered  to  his  god  Tairi;  this  god  he  supposed  to 
have  great  power,  and  to  require  bis  most  devoted 
service.  j 

The  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  political  lifei 
of  Tamehameha,  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light. 
What  motives,  other  than  the  promptings  of  hi,s 
restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  first  induced  him  to 
wage  war,  and  then  continue  it  till  he  had  acquired 
universal  dominion,  we  have  no  means  of  explain¬ 
ing.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  great  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  1780,  on  the  plains  of  Mokuohai, 
which  lasted  sev«n  or  eight  days,  and  was  contested 
with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  till  at  length, 
Tamehameha  succeeded  in  killing  the  king,  rout¬ 
ing  his  party,  and  securing  a  complete  victory. — 
Prodigies  of  valor,  are  said  to  have  been  exhibited 
ID  that  battle;  Tamchameha’s  god  was  elevated  on 
the  field,  and  surrounded  by  its  priests,  with  this 
image  before  tbeir^yes,  Tamehameha,  his  sisters  and 
friends  fought  with  desperate  bravery,  and  undaunt¬ 
ed  confidence.  This  battle  decided  the  destiny  of 
liawaii;  from  that  day  the  old  dynasty  of  kings  was 
at  an  end,  and  Tamehameha  was  the  sole  monarch 
tbc  country.  In  due  time  the  other  Islands  sub- 
mitfed  to  his  authority,  and  he  reigned  king  of  all 
the  Sandwich  Islands  till  the  time  of  his  death,  a 


period  of  nearly  forty  years.  The  fact  of  his  reign¬ 
ing  so  long  over  such  a  People  is  a  proof  not  less  of 
his  prudence  and  wisdom,  than  his  surprising  ascen¬ 
dency  to  power  is  of  his  talents  and  valor. 

THE  SSSBITCIB.. 

ALBANY,  SATLRDAY.  SEPTKMBER  23,  H2H 

Mr.  ELISHA  W’lLCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Encyclopadia, 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  betw’eeu  Albany  and  Buffalo. 


Stanzas  with  the  motto,  “//as  Erin  awakened? 
Ao — she  %tiU  sleeps!”  and  “  A  Sonnet,”  by  G.  are 
received,  and  shall  appeal;  in  regular  course. 

Yesterday’s  mail  brought  us,  from  the  Milford 
Bard,  “Gaspard  de  Bassompierre ;  Or,  The 
fVedding  of  Death” — aproseTale;  “The  Battle 
OF  Brandywine” — a  poem  of  200  lines:  “The 
Storming  of  Quebec” — a  poem  of  180  lines: 
and  “Beauty” — “The  Muse  of  Poesy” — and 
“The  Dream” — poems  of  minor  length:  for  ail 
which,  we  tender  to  the  generous  Bard,  and  his  pro¬ 
lific  Muse,  a  liberal  portion  of  editors’  coin.  We 
have  likewise  on  file,  some  poetical  pieces  previous¬ 
ly  received  from  the  same  copious  fountain.  In  due 
season  they  shall  be  admitted  to  advocate  their  own 
claims  to  respect,  which  they  are  fully  able  to  do. 


MASONIC. 

The  General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the 
United  States  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  septennial  election  of  officers,  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  on 
which  day  the  Chapter  was  duly  opened  in  ancient 
form.  On  Friday,  the  following  companions  were 
severally  elected  to  the  offices  respectively  attached 
to  their  names: — M.  E.  His  Ex.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Gov.  of  the  state  of  New-Vork,  General  Grand 
High  Priest;  M  E.  John  Snow,  Esq.  of  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  Deputy  General  Grand  High  Priest;  M. 
E.  and  Hon.  John  Lyde  VVilson,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.  General  Grand  King;  M.  E.  a*nd  Rev.  Paul 
Dean,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  General  Grand 
.Scribe;  M.  E.  Lebbeus  Chapman,  Esq.  of  the  city  of 
New-York,  General  Grand  Secretary;  M.  E.  Peter 
Grinnell,  Esq.  of  Providence,  Khode-Island,  Gene¬ 
ral  Grand  Treasurer;  M.  E.  and  Rev.  Jonathan 
Nye,  of  Claibourne,  V’t.  General  Grand  Chaplain; 
M.  E.  William  G.  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  General  Grand  Marshal.  The  following  perti¬ 
nent  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  will  afford  our  readers 
a  just  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  meeting : — 
“We  congratulate  the  craft  that  the  session  has  been 
not  only  a  very  interesting,  but  a  very  pleasant  and 
harmonious  one.  Sixteen  Grand  Chapters  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  different  states  were  represented;  and  there  were 
distinguished  members  of  the  fraternity  present  from 
four  states  more,  so  that  in  fact  twenty  states  were 
represented.  In  point  of  talents  and  respectabi'ity, 
few  assemblages  in  our  country  would  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  it;  and  in  the  transaction  of  all  their  busi¬ 
ness,  it  could  truly  be  said,  “  Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.”  These  convocations,  from  the  vast  distance 
which  the  delegates  m'lft  necessarily  travel,  cannot 
be  held  frequently;  but  wide  as  they  are  apart,  their 
recurrence  will  serve  to  strengthen  and  brighten  the 
chain  which  binds  the  brotherhood  together  in  ties 
of  indissoluble  affection.”  , 

Tho  Geiurat  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templars,  and  the  Appendant  (hders,  of  the  United 


States,  convened  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  the  present  week.  The  Grand  Encampments 
of  the  several  states  were  ably  represented,  and 
much  business  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
fraternity  was  transacted.  The  meeting  through¬ 
out  was  unusually  inlerresting.  On  Tuesday,  the 
following  Sir  Knights  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  three  years: — De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New- 
York,  General  Grand  Master;  Jonathan  Nye,  of 
New-Hampshire,  Deputy  General  Grand  Master; 
John  Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  General  Grand  Gc- 
neralisimo;  William  Gibbs  Hunt,  of  Tennessee. 
General  Grand  Captain  General;  Joseph  White,  of 
New-Hampshire,  General  Grand  Senior  Warden, 
John  H.  Cotton,  of  Vermont,  General  Grand  Junior 
Warden;  Peter  Grinnell,  of  Rhode-Island,  General 
Grand  Treasurer;  Oliver  M.  Lowndes,  of  New- 
York,  General  Grand  Secretary;  Isaac  W.  Hubbard, 
of  Vermont,  General  Grand  Warder;  James  Eylam], 
of  South  Carolina,  General  Grand  Standard  Bearer, 
Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  General  Grand 
Sword  Bearer. 

The  Niagara  Sentinel  says,  the  Installation  of 
Benevolent  Chapter,  No.  121,  took  place  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  At  11  o'clock,  a 
procession  was  formed  at  the  Frontier  House,  under 
the  direction  of  Companion  Col.  Charles  Molyneux, 
which  moved  to  the  Academy,  where  the  ceremonies 
of  Installation  were  performed  by  the  Companions 
of  Ames  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  of  Lockport,  M.  E 
Companion  Harvy  W.  Campbell,  officiating  as  G 
H.  P.  An  excellent  and  appropriate  Oration  was 
delivered  by  Companion  Rev.  F.  H.  Cuinming,  of 
of  Rochester,  who  offiiciated  as  Grand  Chaplain. 
The  Rochester  band  who  generously  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  occasion,  were  present,  and 
did  themselves  much  credit,  to  the  gratification  of 
those  who  solicited  their  attendance,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  audience,  of  which  the  ladies  composed  a  very 
large  proportion.  After  the  Installation,  the  com¬ 
panions  and  brf^hren  returned  in  procession,  clothed 
in  the  habiliments  of  their  different  stations  and  or¬ 
ders,  to  the  Frontier-House,  where  they  partook  of 
an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  by  companion  Towle. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  large  Episcopal  church,  in 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  laid,  during  the  week 
ending  with  the  8th  instant,  by  the  masonic  fratcr 
nity  of  that  place,  assisted  by  the  neighbouring 
lodges  of  Chambersburg,  Landisburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  Harrisburg.  The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Intelligencer  speaks  very  handsomely  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  procession,  and  makes  some  very  correct 
and%>cnsible  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  nia 
sonic  order,  which  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  lay 
before  our  readers  at  a  more  convenient  season. — 
He  thinks,  the  orderly  and  affectionate  manner  in 
which  the  fraternity  conducted  themselves  toward.s 
the  citizens,  and  among  themselves,  while  in  Car 
lisle,  must  have  done  much  towards  dispersing  the 
cloud  of  prejudices  which  has  existed  against  tbc  in¬ 
stitution  of  ireemasoury. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Daily  Advertiser,  a  daily  paper  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Cincinnati  Emporium  and  National  Crisis.  That 
city  contains  a  population  of  16,000,  and  supports  a 
Medical  Repository;  two  daily,  one  semi-weekly, 
and  three  weekly  newspapers.  Among  the  latter, 
is  the  IVestem  Tiller,  rcently  established  by  James 
A.  Guzl'ay,  late  a  member  of  Congress,  and  former 
ly  from  Otsego  county,  in  this  state. 
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An  anonymous  volume  has  just  appeared  in  New- 
York,  under  the  title  of  Horace  in  New-Vork,  and 
purporting  to  be  the  first  of  four  intended  numbers. 
The  Statesman  says  its  contents  are  “  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable;”  and  thinks  Horace  may  rest  from  his 
literary  labours,  as  the  public  will  not  call  for  the 
remainder  of  the  contemplated  series. 


Professor  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College,  in  this 
state,  now  on  a  tour  in  Germany,  has  written  a  se¬ 
nes  of  letters  to  the  editors  of  the  Utica  Santinel, 
which  are  publishing  in  that  paper.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  extracted  from  one  of  his  recent  letters: 

My  foot  pilgrimage  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  means  to  which 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  less  produc¬ 
tive  parts  of  Germany  are  obliged  to  resort,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  subsistence.  A  company  of  ten  or  twelve, 
from  the  Dukedom  of  Nassau,  (it  is  the  principal 
employment  of  that  poor  district,)  were  following 
a  cart  load*  d  with  wares,  from  the  potteries  of  Hesse 
Marbeuirgh,  which  were  destined  to  Hamburgh,  a 
distance  of  nearly  2(X)  miles,  there  to  be  exchanged 
for  goods  which  these  people  w’ere  to  retail  through 
duterent  sections  of  the  countrv,  on  their  return. — 
Half  of  this  company 'were  women,  dressed  in  the 
peculiar  costume  ot  ihat  district,  the  petticoats 
reaching  not  half  way  down  from  their  knees,  and 
the  whole  so  fastened  about  the  breast,  that  the  fig¬ 
ure  had  the  appear.ince  of  two  sugar  loaves,  placed 
one  on  the  other,  the  upper  one  being  inverted. — 
Tbey  carried  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  pre 
seuted  altogether  a  very  singular  appearam  e.  The 
average  p.iy  of  the  men  and  women  was  scarce!, 
three  quarters  of  a  dollar  a  week,  and  yet  this  must 
be  a  prodigiously  hard  service.  But  the  followini: 
instance,  whicii  occurred  the  next  day,  seems  of  a 
still  harder  character.  It  was  that  of  a  middi  *  aged 
woman  from  the  llartz,  the  scat  of  the  great  iron 
works  of  the  country,  who  was  carrying  about  nails 
to  sell  by  the  pound.  These  she  carryed  about  on 
her  shoulders  in  a  large  basket,  containing  also  her 
provisions,  the  whole  weighing  at  first  eighty  pounds 
and  still,  after  travelling  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles, 
the  weight  w.is  but  one  half  diinished.  Tiiis  she 
did  every  two  nr  three  weeks,  and  it  comiunnly 
took  her  a  week  to  dispose  of  her  stock.  She  earneil 
about  a  sixpence  a  day;  the  family  at  home  lived 
chiefly  on  potatoes,  but  when  travelling  she  treated 
herself  to  a  little  rye  bread.  This  is  probably  a  fair 
ipecimen  of  the  mode  of  living  of  a  ma  jority  of  the 
larg  •  population  of  the  Hartz.  VVe  know  in  our 
country,  nothing  of  poverty  and  hardship  but  the 
name. 


The  following  article  is  copied  from  the  Christian 
Observer  for  July,  1826.  It  is  taken  from  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  a  Mr.  Fraser  in  Persia. 

“  Near  the  source  of  the  Tigris  dwell  the  remains 
of  the  numerous  Christian  population  which  inhabi¬ 
ted  all  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  times  of  the 
Creek  Einpeiors,  and  who  were  forced  by  their 
-Mahamedan  enemies  to  take  refuge  in  these  in  ic- 
cessible  regions.  They  now  consist  of  four  tribes, 
the  leearees,  amounting  to  about  10, (XM)  ftinilie^, 
the  Kojiimees,  to  1,000:  the  Jitoos,  500;  and  tic 
Toukabees,  to  300  They  live  under  the  rule  of 
sort  of  prclatical  chief,  whose  dignity  is  liere.litar 
in  the  family,  although  th<  chi<  f  him.srdf,  being  s. 
apart  for  the  church,  cannot  m.irry.  He  acts  both 
as  priest  and  general,  leading  the  people  to  thurr ' 
or  to  war;  and  thev  all  pay  liiin  impli*  it  obedierur 
They  are  of  the  Nestorian  reed,  uid  hate  Koinan 
Catholics  even  more  than  Mahomedans,  putting  t 
death,  without  mercy,  all  that  fall  into  their  Iniid- 
Indeed,  they  behave  little  lesn  cruelly  to  any  other 
•sho  unfortunately  come  in  their  way.  They  cat. 
bring  inta  the  field  14,0<Kl  capit-il  matchlock-men 
They  live  exclusively  among  thc!nseive*‘,  admitting 
no  one  into  their  country,  which  is  so  strong  and  im 
penetrable  that  no’.e  can  enter  it  witliout  their 
leave.  The  missionaries  disp  tched  ibout  three 
years  ago  into  Persia  by  the  Society  of.Basie,  were 
expressly  instru  ted  to  direct  their  attention  to  these 
degenerate  KheodUh  Christians. 


Presumptive  Evidence.  A  few  years  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  organization  of  the  police  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  by  the  Count  de  Novioii,  (an  officer  of  great 
merit,  and  who  is  at  this  luoinent  living  in  a  corner 
of  Brittany,  neglected  by  those  of  whom  he  deserves 
a  better  recompense,)  the  number  of  attrocities  com¬ 
mitted  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  elicited  an  order  of 
the  government,  prohibiting  the  carrying  about  any 
species  of  arms,  and  empowering  the  civil  patrols  to 
stop  and  consider  as  murderers  any  who  should  be 
found  to  infringe  this  law.  An  unfortunate  man  of 
good  family,  returning  home  from  playing  a  rubber 
of  Cacino,  had,  ow  ing  to  the  loneliness  of  his  road, 
provided  himself  with  a  rapier,  which  he  took  care 
to  hide  under  his  capote.  He  proceeded  about  half< 
way,  when  he  was  attacked  by  one  of  those  pests  of 
the  Lisbon  streets,  a  large  dog.  He  naturally  drew 
his  sword  in  self-defence,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  en¬ 
emy’s  entrails.  At  that  unlucky  moment,  the  patrol, 
appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  street;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  apprehending  the  consequences  of  being  found 
with  arms  upon  him,  hastened  to  conceal  himself. — 
The  guardians  of  the  night,  observing  one  who  had 
the  appearance  of  wishing  to  avoid  them,  followed 
him  quickly;  upon  which  he  slunk  into  a  corridor, 
groped  about  in  the  dark,  and  ascended  the  staircase 
to  the  first  floor,  where  he  found  a  door  upon  the  jar, 
which  gave  way  upon  his  touch.  Extreme  fear 
prompted  him  to  enter  the  room  and  conceal  himself 
in  a  corner  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  patrol  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  lantern,  and  followed 
his  footsteps  to  his  hiding  place,  where,  to  their  mu 
full  horror,  and  to  his  utter  consternation,  a  mur 
dered  woman  w.is  discovered  in  bed  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Presumptive  evidence  was  so  strong  again-t 
him,  being  found  there  with  a  bloody  sword  umlcr 
his  cloak,  that  notwithstanding  every  efi'or!  was 
m.ide  bv  his  friends  to  save  him.  he  (having  no  fe 
male  relation  on  footings  of  intimacy  with  any  con¬ 
fessor)  W.IS  executed.  A  few  vears  afterwards,  i 
goMego,  on  the  n.ii;it  of  death  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Jose,  ai  knowledg.  d  being  the  real  murderer,  and 
that  he  had  been  hire  I  for  the  purpose,  at  the  usual 
price.  [NtcfcAes  of  Portugwse  Life’ 


A  Ride  and  a  Diick. —  Michael  Harvey,  well  known 
as  a  boatman  at  B’-.ioklyn  ferry,  not  long  since,  ei¬ 
ther  through  cjre!'.'ssiK*8S  or  the  influenec  of  his  daily 
dr  un,  ch.inoeil  to  niss  with  his  boat  under  the  large 
''de  wheel  used  by  Mr.  Watson  in  boring  pumps. 
The  wheel  was  going  at  its  usual  rate,  and  Michael, 
to  save  himself  from  drowning,  clung  closely  to  the 
wheel,  and  was  thus  carried  over  somewhat  in  the 
manner  that  Don  (Quixote  was  by  the  windmill.  At 
every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  poor  Mike  was  sous-, 
tJ  deeplv  in  the  water;  and  the  agit.ited  spectators 
expected  him  to  lose  his  hold  and  go  to  the  bottom, 
or  break  his  bones  among  the  timbers  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  wheel.  But  Mixe’stime  was  not  yet  come 
.\fter  six  ducking’-'  and  drainings,  Mike  preserved 
his  breath;  the  wheel  was  stopped,  and  he  was  ilrag- 
ged  out  unhurt.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak, 
he  said,  “  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen;  come,  let  us  go 
and  have  something  to  drink  together  !” — Brooklyn 
Star. 


According  to  Anderson,  the  traveller  in  Sumatra,' 
tlie  natives  called  the  liattas  believe  that  when  they 
die,  they  become  wind.  He  relates  the  following 
trait  of  the  same  savages. 

“About  ten  o’clock  we  were  suddenly  involved 
•  n  perfect  obscurity,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  taking 
dice,  which  lasted  for  two  hours;  during  which 
time  there  was  an  incessant  firing  of  guns  atthe  vil- 
'age  to  assist  the  moon,  as  the  Mata  Mita  told  us,  in 
’’s  distress.  The  old  woman  ail  the  while  was  vo- 
ifVrating,  and  miking  a  in-ist  frightful  noise,  ex- 
laiming  O  Sun,  let  go  the  moon.  : 


Ancient  Garment. — A  person  residing  in  Kir 
knldy,  Ireh.iid,  wears  a  coat  made  126  years  ago 
The  man  is  now  90.  It  was  worn  by  his  father  an  • 
i’uself  oil  their  wedding  dav-  It  still  serves  th 
Her  for  his  Sunday  coat.  We  also  k  'ow  i  ueiitli 
n.aii,  aged  80,  now  living  in  Plymo'ith,  Mass,  and 
vho  was  gridu.ited  at  Hirvard  College  70  year 
'vlio  has  the  waistcc.it  worn  by  him  when  te 
received  !iis  degree,  in  good  order,  which  he  shows 
his  young  friends^as  a  curiosity. — Boston  paper. 


By  an  arrival  at  New-Y ork,  from  Havre,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  French  papers  to  the  11th  August,  inclu 
sive,  have  been  received.  We  extract  a  few  items 
of  interest  from  Snowden’s  Advocate  of  yesterday. 

They  write  from  Constantinople,  that  the  Sultan 
pursues  his  plan  of  reform  with  great  energy.  They 
continue  to  destroy  all  the  habitations  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries.  The  Jannissaries  of  the  provinces  have  been 
struck  with  terror,  and  all  those  of  the  large  towns 
succumb  without  a  murmur.  Already  the  new  army 
of  the  Porte  amounts  to  40,000  men. 

The  provincial  Pachas  are  ordered  to  send  to  the 
capital  quotas  of  troops.  Constantinople  is  changed 
into  a  camp.  It  is  said  that  the  inactivity  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha  in  Greet  e,  is  a  concerted  plan  between  his  fa¬ 
ther  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  and  himself. 

The  Diario  de  Rome,  of  the  26th  July,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  better  from  Leghorn,  of  19th  same  month, 
states  that  the  squadron  of  Lord  Cochran  was  before 
that  port. 

A  French  provincial  paper  states  that  France  is 
about  to  send  40,000  men  into  Spain  to  overturn  the 
Portuguese  charter.  This  is  contradicted  by  the 
Drapeau  Blanc,  which  states  that  only  14,000  Span¬ 
iards  are  to  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

General  Roche,  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece  by 
the  Greek  Committee  of  Paris,  has  returned  to 
France.  The  Count  d’Harcourt  has  been  sent  in  his 
place,  with  instructions. 

The  late  events  in  Constantinople  has  re-anima¬ 
ted  the  Greeks.  It  is  stated  also  tliat  Lord  Cochnn 
his  arrived  in  the  Grecian  seas  The  Courier  F' in- 
cais  st.ites  that  it  is  confirmed  the  Greek  Admirals 
■lad  re-united  their  forces  under  the  Chief  w  ho  had 
signalized  himself  in  the  new  world. 


Origin  of  the  city  op  London.  London 
is  first  mentioned  as  a  Human  settlement,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  A.  D.  61,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
great  many  merchants  and  dealers.  Long  before 
their  taking  possession  of  it,  however,  it  was  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  ^Igic  Britons,  who  were  a  mixed  race 
of  Gauls  and  Ger.aans,  but  more  German  than  Gae¬ 
lic.  It  was  built  in  a  wood,  fortified  with  ramp  arts 
and  ditches,  and  thence  its  name  Lund,  or  The  It’oodf 
and  Lund-iluyn,  the  fortified  wood,  or  hill.  It  is  in¬ 
debted  to  no  splendid  origin  or  adventitious  aid,  ex¬ 
cept  being  the  seat  of  government;  but  has  risen  to 
its  present  granduer  and  opulence  by  its  intrinsic 
merits,  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Romans  soon  discoverdd  its  convenient  situation  for 
a  rnilitaiy  station,  and  established  a  magazine  of 
stores  and  provisions  there,  A.  D.  51. 


The  French  Hercules. — Charles  Rotissclle, 
called  the  Hercules  of  the  North,  died  lately  at 
Lisle,  aged  4.5.  He  has  been  known  to  lift  2,40(j  lb 
(b'rench  weight,)  and  to  ’eap  over  seven  men  in  a 
row.  It  is  said  that  the  numerous  efforts  which  he 
made  in  the  course  of  his  exercises  have  abridged 
his  days. — Parin  paper. 


■  “ The  FRIEND  OF  PEACE.”  ThevcncTableNo- 

ah  Worcester,  began  hi.-;  career  in  the  neighborhood 
if  Thornton,  N.  H.  in  the  capacity  of  a  Shoein.iker. 
Continuing  the  “  cure  of  souls,*’  as  a  preacher,  his 
unquestionable  talents,  integrity,  and  piety,  raised 
him  to  an  honorable  distinction  in  society. 

The  elegant  Map  of  South  Carolina,  lately  pub- 
Iwhed,  lost  the  State  about  $90,000,  and  the  Map  of 
V'lrginia,  also  lately  published,  cost  that  State  about 
$65,000. 

Capt.  R.  R.  Crocker,  of  the  ship  PacilT^at  New 
York,  has  completed  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  pas¬ 
sages  acro«g  the  Atlantic — and  has  never  met  with 
any  serious  disaster  or  accident  at  sea. 

A  sale  of  seven  horses  has  lately  been  made  at  Pe- 
rersburgh,  Va.  Thev  were  supecior  animtis,  and 
brought  from  $3, .500  to  $150  each— producing  the 
handsome  total  of  $7,959,  nd  ^veraging  $984  87  i-2 
.ents  each. 

Over  lO.OiX)  emigrants  have  arrived  in  Quebec  the 
present  vear  fr.>m  Great  Britain,  and  many  more  are 
expected,  before  the  cl^ie  ef  the  Commercial  Sea¬ 
son.  'i 
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POETHT. 


*SC*,TOIR. 

WHAT  IS  LOVE* 

lijht 

H  th.n.l,e  heart  .f«an; 

*  like  tLe  blAze  th«f  a 

It  u  the  .unlight  of  mankind- 

•  ne  intelteetual  tyc. 

Vptheindesofthesoul 

*n»mile.  the  li^htiiia,  p|,-, . 

'Vhen  downiTope^**'"'** 

Achiid  ofdeada  dirine. 

e’er  hath  placed 

Onc.nva.aCup.d’,/1^,,/'*'**' 

•park  of  De.ty 

_  MILFORD  B 

TO  _ 

*'^*’"'‘hW«fhydi.,re„ 

treachery  reached  thealUr 

ij*’* Lore  betray;d» 

Hai  woman  proved  false 

fkere  14  nought  fo  th*  #?  1 

And  banishe*d  »on  r  P«riihed. 

Aad  doe.  memo4  JZkT 
Which  telJ.  oZ  hn  ^  “** 

Thee.  “  **““•  •<>  deart 

Though  the  world  mav  a^"’. 

Or  .larery  leek  her  chai?'!  ’ 

B.^.ei.aht^ther’.To'.::"'*^^- 

A'p!.  1ft  ***  ^“'■'“th  to  the  end ! 

■ihe 


- - - -I  ,«.*““?• ‘‘•'h  .oul,  reioire-i  1.  _ _  [Vot  J 


ard 


S.«,k  Uie  Mear 

And  the  Wue  rieam  .S^  “'"‘.’’ri^t. 

The  song,  our  fat®  lo*'rtd®'""^’* 


^y»rdnaoith . 


Tl„.i5  •"<!  .p..r 

W^i?tr?ark“;;^kVX,^ 

back  the  foJLing  Jeep®*‘  ”“'■  ‘'•o*'" 

*0’eVea^h'oM'?'“  •''*T*''ed 

*  oW  fount  and  mmvm  • 

And  in  the  fieldfofh.e.  T 
Call  back  the  h  '*'’** 

Tochildhoo^’aXVwe""'*  “ 


feieVrg: 

Ine  liable  Ixidee 
Wadsworth  diapter, 
Ken.ielacr  I.odge 

Lodge, 

‘^pollo  Chapter, 

Apoilo  l-eOdfff. 

|st.  ^„rge>,  Udge, 

Hud.on  Lodge, 

^^lOfl  LeOd^^, 

S!S3S3S7- 

^jomon’i  Chapter, 
•^olomon’s  IdOdgc. 
Kingston  Loilgl 
^me  ('hanter. 


•  oin.vijie  Lodge. 

Chapter. 
Federal  Chapter, 
Pen-Yan  Chapter, 
Vernon  Lodge. 


Albanv, 
Albany, 
Albany. 

AlbMv 
Albany, 
Albany, 
Kenssclaerville 
Keni*elaerviUe. 
We.terlo, 
Knox, 

Creenbu.h, 

Troy. 

Troy, 

J*cheneclad\-. 

.  Hudson, 

I  Hudson, 

I  Hudson, 

I  Athens, 

I  Coxsackie, 
Co.xsackic, 
C'atskill, 
t'atskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Kuigston 
Rome, 


^«c  f'hanter.  ’  |  K*«**ton, 

t^nsvilJe  Royal  Arch  rhs««  Rome, 

5^n»ville  Lodge,  ^a,vi||e  vilU-re 

Auburn  Cham®.  I  Hansyille  villa^.’ 

f  Auburn,  ^  ’ 

I  Watertown, 

'  Pen-Van 
Pen-Yan 


Sept. 
Sept  2h 
Oct.  ’> 
Sept 
,  Oct.  a 
I ‘Sept. 

Oct.  S. 
Oct.  2 
"P'-U 

■aij 

Oct.  10.  “ 
Oct.  li 

Ht  Fri.  dv 
flTue,  .0,, 

i;‘Mo  do 
i’Prtm 
Mon-affn, 
^Jnn.pr.fB 
"Ion.  do. 
'Thurs.  do 
Tu..f.f.* 
Krc  offa, 

as? 

Pr  pr.f.n; 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do 

'Ved.do 
Thurs  do 
Tucf.  do. 


I  •!■«  »oul  it.  .luml...  1...  ... 


;SS~=«“-  ^ 

Hown  which*owVowint' m  ^ 

Always  so  fast  ®  niinutes  glide 

Already";,; 

-No  hajjhi?  teir "tind- 

I'l'icr  let  US  hope  to  fm.l 
Our  ***“"  to-day  •  ’ 

333,S!S* 
"«3a«s 


Albany,  August  12.  ALO.N’ZO  VV.  KI^SlEV. 


July  22.  thcMu. 


by  side 


-  e4«Ye. 

-‘Thr 

p '*  Th«  i^VVH'etf 
AK&IrbCusI;;;'; 

disappear! 

The  ti,2k’!lpt2’riPj^*-"’P  pan  Plirh:, 
.  »■■  |.U.°d7£“T  “J  »til. 


/•me.  cJi'S.  !>:  S-  ?■'''?"•  '''«l'■''"  ™nM. 

'•.Vmu  Bii,.  p:  ,i.,i;,fi'.“>'“e«.  'Imli.on  eS; 

Irnney  itti//'  S/""'  «f^hS7  El^bursh. 

sm/S.idia^SmrF”:','"  ««ss.’Sr?s 


Youfh  *  '?*'*'*  ««■ 

Age  ca*n^',  Md'lmVhis’^fiL*'**',*"'^  '"f; 

^  And  where 

^^*'Th »Vli'gM*2aTg‘^  ‘‘"•J'* 

The  •  •"“he  tofel'“‘‘  S»T. 

W  hen  age  comes  o»  "”***« 


in  a  ntnfhri  n  ■  - -  '  1  . 


j^.wof.r’Pub;!r4^’.;;x"''^ 

S^«^^|S^oh.o 

ft*.  Airov;.  Ohio.  Lolmabus,  Ohio 

every  seventh  o 

j^venth  copy,  gratis. 

.  Tems.^Tivo  dolT****’  “  ’'*"*''* 

'"ft*r  p“’  "oHaw  pav 

to  n  i.9."®®'tnieation8  oost^n^^®  sprai-annually. 

•0  “‘e  EUttor  throti.h 


